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the things they say! 


I always like to support a family concern. 
Why do you say that? 


Because I don’t think you ever find quite the same friendliness 


between managers.and.men in one of the big businesses. 





You wouldn’t say that if you knew much about 
I.C.I. Being a working journalist, I’ve seen inside lots of their plants. I’ve seen how 
they’re run, and I can tell you that I.C.I. take great interest in the 
problems of human relations, and go to immense trouble in trying to solve them. 


In any case, big concerns are sometimes absolutely vital. 





I don’t see why. 
Well, take that ‘Terylene’ skirt you’re wearing. I.C.I. had to spend £5,000,000 on research and 
development before they felt that ‘Terylene’ fibre was a thoroughly practical textile material. 
Since then they’ve allocated £49 million to construct plants to make the stuff. No 
small concern, whatever its merits, could have taken on a job like that. . 
I see what you mean, but a small business has advantages denied to a big one. 
Quite so, and no one would agree with you more than I.C.I. When the 4 


1.C.I. Board decided to go ahead with “Terylene’, the first thing they 
did was to appoint a team of their younger executives to take over the 








project, and they gave that small team plenty of scope for its own initiative. 
You see, 1.C.I. are fully alive to the necessity for delegating authority : 
and do so right down the line. In this way they contrive to combine 


fz) the advantages of smallness —and bigness—in their own activities. 








RE NO atA 


—Portrait of the Week— 


fens invasion of Britain by Soviet forces caused 
less excitement than one would have expected; 
no hydrogen bombs were dropped on Moscow, and 
the United Nations was not consulted, Indeed, 
rather larger headlines were made by the far 
more conventional ann8uncement that British 
Railways had had a working deficit of £27,000,000 
on the year’s trading, and the cloak-and-car-boot 
goings-on in Czechoslovakia. The statement by the 
British Transport Commission was rather less 
gloomy than the mere figures might lead one to 
suppose; although the railway deficit was a good 
deal larger than that of the previous year, the 
Commission had made‘a profit (it is called a 
surplus) of £23,000,000 over the rest of its activities. 
Unfortunately, when interest charges and adminis- 
tration expenses are included in the year’s totals, 
the deficit goes up to £68,000,000 and the profit 
down to £4,000,000; even so, Sir Brian Robertson 
seems not too despondent. But the London 
omnibus strike will play hob with next year's 
figures, and the boost given to British Railways by 
the post-Suez petrol restrictions will not occur 
again. Or so one hopes. Meanwhile, a Midlands 
omnibus company has been ordered to raise its 
fares to bring them into line with those of its 
competitors; many were surprised to learn that 
such powers existed. and more that they could 
be exercised. 
* 


AN ESTONIAN SAILOR left his ship, which was 
trawling off the north coast of Scotland, and 
landed on Shetland. Thirty members of the crew 
followed him, and a scene reminiscent of The 39 
Steps ensued. The sailor, who evidently had his 
wits about him, followed the line of telegraph 
poles across the heather until he came to a crofter’s 
cottage, where he was taken in and given food. 
By the time his pursuers arrived, the refugee had 
been taken to Lerwick police station, where the 
local constabulary sent them away empty-handed. 
The sailor has now asked for asylum. 


* 


MEANWHILE, an elaborate frame-up of a British 
diplomat, which had been engineered two months 
previously, was revealed. An official at the British 
Embassy, a Mr. Bedford, had attempted to smuggle 
out of the country a man who had claimed to be 
fleeing from persecution; on arrival at the frontier, 
however, the ‘refugee’ had emerged from Mr. 
Bedford's car-boot to have his picture taken by 
the welcoming committee. In other foreign parts 
the week has been less amusing. The widow of 
Laszlo Rajk is on ‘trial’ in Budapest, and fighting 
continues in the Lebanon, where Mr. Hammar- 
skjéld’s visit seems to have made armed interven- 
tion by Britain and the United States rather less 
likely. But a lighter grace-note was supplied even 
to the Middle East news by the announcement that 
while the Sultan of Lahej was staying in London 
the commandant of his forces had deserted to the 
Yemen, along with almost the entire army and a 
good deal of the contents of the treasury. 


* 


AT HOME once more, the discussions betwecn the 
London dransport Executive and the Trar port 
and General Workers’ Union made heavy we ther, 
The offer made by the Executive to the workers 
whose exclusion from the Industrial Court award 
led to the seven-week strike was declared ‘un- 
acceptable’ by the union's negotiators, and as no 
improved offer was forthcoming, deadlock seemed 
inevitable. But it seemed unlikely that another 
strike would ensue. A flurry of announcements 
from the world of the arts included the news that 
the devil of Independent Television a monk would 
be; the programme companies have decided to give 
£100,000 a year to a number of worthy artistic 
causes. And the week ended, as it began, 
with news from overseas, as General de Gaulle 
visited Algeria and the United States Senate voted 
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SHARING 


HE fuss about the alleged political bias of 

Granada has obscured a more important 
development in the television world. Last week the 
Independent Television Authority awarded the 
contract for the last major commercial television 
station in England—East Anglia. These contracts 
are an unprecedented exercise in State patronage, 
and it is extraordinary that there should have been 
so little interest in how they were awarded. The 
advocates of commercial television claimed that 
its arrival would eliminate the dangers of mono- 
poly in television and give opportunity to new, 
independent and varied groups to multiply the 
outlets of expression. Has it? 

The four major plums in commercial tele- 
vision are: London, Monday to Friday; London, 
Saturday and Sunday, and Midlands, Monday to 
Friday; Midlands and North, Saturday and Sun- 
day; North, Monday to Friday. One of these was 
given complete to the Associated British Picture 
Corporation, 374 per cent. American owned and 
with a very large chunk of the nation’s cinemas in 
its control. One was originally given jointly to 
Lord Rothermere’s Daily Mail and Rediffusion 
Ltd. and British Electric Traction Ltd., both 
dominated by Mr. Harold Drayton. Now Lord 
Rothermere has moved to another station, leavy- 
ing the British Electric Traction Ltd. group 90 
per cent. of the control of Associated-Rediffusion 
Ltd. The third went entirely to Mr. Sidney Bern- 
stein and his Granada chain of cinemas. The 
fourth (ATV) is a more mixed bag, in which the 
Daily Mirror and Sunday Pictorial have 22 per 
cent. and the Westminster Press Provincial News- 
papers and the Bir::iingham Post have substantial 
holdings; the rest being mainly made up by 
theatrical interests including Messrs. Prince 
Littler, Val Parnell and Lew Grade. 

The profits now being made by the four major 
programme companies prompted Mr. Cecil King, 
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THE SPOILS 


chairman of the Daily Mirror, to his remark that 
the grant of a television station was a licence to 
print money. As though that were not enough. 
these four major companies have received an 
undertaking that if the ITA is given the third 
television channel to operate, the same four will 
be allowed to divide once more the four major 
stations among them. So not only have they each 
got one State-granted monopoly in a particular 
area, but the guarantee of a second one if ITA 
has anything to do with it. 

The pattern of distribution to powerful interests 
has been repeated in the other contracts. Eighty 
per cent. of Scottish Television is controlled by 
the millionaire owner of the Conservative 
Scotsman, Mr. Roy Thomson, and 10 per cent 
of it belongs to Howard & Wyndham Ltd. This 
latter ownership 1s strange in view of the fact 
that this company also has a substantial interes! 
in ATV, and the ITA has made a great parade 
of its responsibility under the Television Act for 
maintaining the separate identity of each pro- 
gramme company by preventing the over- 
lapping of ownership. Southern Television, a 
potentially highly profitable company covering 
large tracts of the South of England, has been 
given in equal shares to Lord Rank, to Lord 
Rothermere’s Daily Mail group and. to Lord 
Camrose’s and Mr. Michael Berry’s Ama!gamated 
Press. Television Wales and West went to a com- 
bination of Lord Derby, the News of the World. 
the Liverpool Daily Post, Imperial Tobacco Co 
and (in a minor role) Lord Astor and other 
miscellaneous interests. The Tyne-Tees Television 
Ltd. is largely a consortium of the News 
Chronicle, the Black Brothers and a large loce 
investment corporation. Up to the time of th 
allocation of the East Anglian contract, intere: 
which between them already had almost a co 
plete monopoly of the cinema industry as well 2» 
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many London and almost all provincial theatres, 
were allowed a considerable portion of the new 
State monopolies. Similarly, those newspapers 
with the largest circulations, and which were in- 
terested enough to apply, were allowed to repeat 
their quasi-monopolistic position in the nation’s 
press in commercial television. 

The Authority is evidently composed of those 
who think big and established business is best. 
But how did they think politically? Seemingly 
they accepted the traditional approach that any- 
thing .Tory is non-political and anything con- 
nected with Labour is political. The only sub- 
stantial holdings in all the awards allowed to 
Labour supporters are those to Mr. Sidney 
Bernstein and to the Daily Mirror and Sunday 
Pictorial, whose chairman is Mr. Cecil King. It 
could be argued that the anti-Labour bias (even 
the Daily Herald, which has been concerned in 
three applications for stations, has not been 
allowed a look-in) is unimportant, because com, 
mercial television may not broadcast anything 
containing political bias. 

Nevertheless, the tilting of the balance against 
Labour is undesirable as well as unfair. The duty 
of political impartiality which the Television Act 
lays upon commercial television must be inter- 
preted in the spirit as well as the letter. The close 
political balance in the country as a whole can 
obviously not be reflected exactly in the distribu- 
tion of programme contracts; but it is surely un- 
wise and unhealthy for so great a preponderance 
of Right-wing interests to be allowed to dominate 
this enormously important medium. And the dis- 
graceful behaviour of the Labour Party over the 
Bank rate affair showed how irrational Socialists 
can still be in their attitude towards private in- 
dustry. Their atavistic instincts are still strong, and 
it is therefore extremely foolish to give them a 
legitimate grievance. (And in any case there seems 
to be no good reason why these State licences 
should have been used to subsidise the biggest 
interests in the newspaper, theatre and cinema 
industries.) The award of the contract for Tele- 
vision Wales and West, for instance, might almost 
have been designed to make the Labour Party 
suspicious of the ITA’s motives. The company’s 
area includes the whole of South Wales—a strong- 
hold of Labour. The president of the company is 
Lord Derby (president of the Popular Television 
Council—commercial television’s leading pressure 
group), who not only has a huge personal interest 
but is president of five Conservative associa- 
tions. The chairman is Lord Kilcennin, until 
recently, as Mr. Thomas, Conservative First Lord 
of the Admiralty. The managing director is Mr. 
Chapman-Walker, formerly prominent at the 
Conservative Central Office. (This company’s 
political set-up has been made to look a little 
better by the inclusion of one Socialist prominent 
in Cardiff's politics on the board of directors.) 
The Authority apparently justify this award on 
the grounds that they did not like the look of the 
local applicants: The political complexion of the 
controllers of Southern Television and Scottish 
Television is also overwhelmingly Conservative. 
The other stations, apart from Granada and 
ATV, are in the hands of ‘safe’ supporters of 
entrenched interests, with a touch of Liberalism 
allowed in Tyne-Tees Television Ltd. 

When it came to East Anglia it might have 
been thought that the Authority would attempt 
to diversify the interests both politically 





and by allowing groups not already financially 
powerful to have a share—if the composition 
of any of the applying groups gave them 
such an opportunity. On this occasion one of 
the groups of applicants included the local 
Retail Co-operative Societies of East Anglia, with 
a combined membership of nearly half a million. 
Combining with them was Reynolds News, Mr. 
Herbert Wilcox, Miss Anna Neagle, Mr. Wood- 
row Wyatt and some other miscellaneous, in- 
cluding local, interests. This group had ample 
financial backing and was clearly capable of pro- 
ducing the small amount of local programmes 
required by the Authority. If it had been success- 
ful it would have partly offset the manner in 
which any interest connected with Labour had 
been excluded from the other awards. 

When the contract for Tyne-Tees Television 
Ltd. was decided the runner-up was a group 
in which the Manchester Guardian and Mr. John 
Woolf, of Romulus and Remus Films, were 
prominent. The ITA evidently took the view that 
as this group had narrowly failed to succeed 
previously they should be given the East Anglian 
station as a consolation prize. To achieve this 
object the ITA adopted an unusual course. It 
allowed, after the closing date for- application, 
the Manchester Guardian group to vary their 
application in order that they could strengthen its 
local associations. A combination of all the East 
Anglian local newspapers had been included in a 
third group applying for the East Anglian station. 
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The Manchester Guardian group were told that 
if they would include the local newspapers out 
of this quite separate applying group in their 
own group they would be given the station. None 
of the other applicants was given a similar 
Opportunity, although the local Retail Co- 
operative Societies would have included the local 
newspapers in their own application if they had 
not discovered on approaching them that they 
were already joined in another application. 

So once again the Authority has followed its 
own unfortunate precedents. The local newspapers 
concerned are all non-Labour, as, indeed, is the 


dominant composition of the group evolved by’ 


the Authority after the closing date for applica- 
tions. Its chairman is Lord Townshend, a Con- 
servative peer. 

Having gone out of its way in the award of 
contracts to strengthen those interests which many 
people feel are already too powerful in their 
national control of the dissemination of ideas, the 
Authority can hardly expect to be allowed to 
operate a third channel allocated on similar lines, 
particularly as it is already committed to 
giving the best of any new stations to those who 
already have the best of what is now operating. 
Indeed, it is highly desirable that, whichever party 
is in power in 1964 when the present contracts 
expire, the ITA should be required to let in much 
more in the way of fresh and varied elements in 
the operation of television stations before any of 
those contracts are renewed. 


MAKARIOS THE KEY 


THE calm which settled 
over Cyprus, Greece 
and Turkey during the 
first ten days after the 
announcement of the 
7 Macmillan-Foot plan 
; has been broken by a 
i) series of shooting 
/ forays on the island. 
aA ‘ No special moral is to 
Pw be drawn from. these 
‘i i , except that Cyprus—a 
4, mountainous island 
with tough inhabitants 
—is likely to be the scene of shooting whatever 
policy is pursued by the British Government. 
Indeed, in Crete, which has enjoyed enosis since 
1909, the authorities of Heraklion keep barbed- 
wire barricades handy to throw across roads be- 
tween the quarters of the town whenever tension 
erupts between those equally tough ‘highlanders.’ 
Apart from the family and village vendettas, 
many of them generations old, there are in Cyprus 
two continuing sources of tension. Both revolve 
around the position of the Orthodox Church. The 
first is the better known; it is the hostility felt by 
the non-Christian Turks. As was the case in India, 
the root of this-hostility is not to be found in the 
difference in race but in the ‘race-memory,’ com- 
mon to boih, of religious persecution and war. 
The second tension springs from the attempt being 
made by the non-Christians within the Greek 
community to overthrow the power of the 
Church; this struggle is being waged by Com- 
munist leaders who combine Moscow training 
with Greek subtlety and Cypriot resilience. 
Any assessment of the situation in Cyprus which 





ignores the central position of the Orthodox 
Church is worthless. Archbishop Makarios is no 
more devious than any other. Mediterranean poli- 
tician, and his pre-eminent role does not spring 
from his personality, but from his position as head 
of ‘a politico-religious machine as powerful in its 
way as that of a medizval Pope. 

During Lord Harding’s governorship and to 
some extent since—there having been no changes 
in the higher echelons except in Government 
House itself—the British administration attempted 
to find support in its political argument with the 
Greek Church from the latter’s two religious 
enemies. This, of course, was not because Lord 
Harding or anyone else in the Government de- 
liberately conspired against the Christian Church 
but because they knew so little about facts and 
passions in the island that they had no idea 
of the consequences of releasing anti-clerical 
feeling. 

The present fashion of expressing the problems 
of Cyprus in terms of racial animosity and Turkish 
strategic considerations, adopted uncritically by 
leading Conservative and Labour speakers in the 
recent debate, obscures the fundamental problem. 
Here is an island where something over half of 
the population are devoted adherents of a Church 
which is a political party with a military wing. 
Fear, real or imagined, of what this party might 
do if in unfettered power is the key to the tragic 
series of deaths which has dragged on over: three 
years, and still continues. 

Fortunately, the leader of the Orthodox Church 
is not insisting on absolute power for his followers. 
Both at the time of the discussions with Mr. 
Lennox-Boyd in the spring of 1956 and, more 
markedly, in the last few months, Archbishop 
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Makarios has been prepared to discuss a constitu- 
tion which reserves security, defence and foreign 
affairs to the Governor, and provides built-in 
guarantees for minorities. Unfortunately, the 
Government has not since April, 1956, been will- 
ing to discuss these or any other matters with him. 

The importance of the Macmillan-Foot propo- 
sals lies not in their terms but in their timing. They 
were announced at the point when the Turks had 
gone so far out on a limb that they were falling 
off and taking the whole of NATO with them. The 
existence of ‘the plan’ enabled the Western 
Powers, led by Mr. Dulles, to let the Turks escape 
with honour but without the final prize. The high- 
water mark of Turkish intransigence has been 
reached. The flow of Labour enthusiasm for the 
romantic ideal of pan-Hellenic brotherhood is also 
on an ebb tide. From now on the Government has 
an opportunity to come to grips with the real 
problem, which is to get Archbishop Makarios 
back into Cyprus to negotiate about a workable 
constitution. 

The sooner this is done the better. With no one 
gaining from the present impasse over Cyprus 
except the Soviet Union, it is time for the Govern- 
ment to take on where it left off with Archbishop 
Makarios in 1956. If he has used the interval to 
understand the depth of the fear which his Church 
Party engenders, and the Government to appre- 
ciate the unassailable strength of his position, the 
two years between will not have been entirely 
wasted. 


Holding Firm 


RODUCTION and employment in Britain are still 

high, though this is hardly the impression one 
gets from some newspapers. And during June the 
sterling countries added a further £13 million to 
the central gold and dollar reserves, so that they 
stand at the exceptionally high figure of nearly 
£1,100 million. In spite of the unusually large 
deficit with the European Payments Union in 
June, the improvement which has taken place 
since last autumn is without precedent because 
it has been achieved at the same time as Britain 
has paid off about £300 million from its sterling 
debts. Britain is clearly earning a record surplus 
in its dealings with the rest of the world, which 
should help to keep up the firm demand for the 
£ in the foreign exchange markets, even though 
we are entering the lean season for sales of com- 
modities—such as tin, tea, rubber and wool—from 
the sterling countries, 

That all this has taken place in spite of a serious 
recession in America seems to have escaped the 
notice of those commentators who are now most 
pessimistic about the next six months in British 
industry. A year ago they accepted the fashion- 
able view that a 10 per cent. fall in American 
industrial output would provoke a world-wide 
recession. But this has not happened. Now it is 
fashionable to try to rush the Government into 
various measures to spend our way out of a slump 
which has not even developed yet. This would be 
quite inappropriate, and fortunately the Govern- 
ment is not to be stampeded into any such policy. 
It is still important to put the £ first, and to look 
at the international scene. Unfortunately the 
Indian economy appears once more to be out of 
control. Britain will have to finance the with- 
drawal by India of at least a further £100 million 
from her sterling reserve, which she needs to pay 


for goods already ordered. This is a continuing 
burden on the sterling area, and it will be a long 
time before the Indian market again becomes of 
any interest to British exporters. Some benefits to 
British industry, however, should follow the revi- 
sion of the West’s restrictions on exports of 
strategic goods to Russia which now seems likely. 
Perhaps most important of all is the growing feel- 
ing that the American recession is over, though it 
will take some months before the rest of the world 
feels the full effects of the revival. All this calls for 
a careful policy of watching and waiting, so that 
at the earliest possible moment the credit squeeze, 
the Chancellor’s directive to the banks and the 
Capital Issues Committee can be for ever buried. 


Marxist Contradictions 


N the Sino-Soviet bloc we now seem to be faced 

with a combination of the violence: and 
treachery of Stalinism and the irresponsibility and 
adventurism of Khrushchev. In the sphere of for- 
eign policy these things are already openly menac- 
ing all of us. Yet it is in the Communist world that 
the unresolved crisis of the regime immediately 
threatens to explode. Thunder is heavy in the air 
in the Kremlin’s own power-struggle. In the 
satellites fresh convulsions threaten in the war, 
literally to the death, being fought against the 
‘revisionists.’ 

In the circumstances, with Moscow ready to 
react with hysterical violence at any imagined 
provocation, and with no signs of any helpful 
diplomatic initiative from the West, it is perhaps 
not altogether surprising that Gomulka has after 
all retreated and appeased. There are. reports 
from Warsaw of direct and extreme Soviét-politi- 
cal pressure, combined with threats of economic 
sanctions, to be followed by worse. All the same 
he has not capitulated entirely. He has con- 
demned both Nagy and Tito at a political level. 
But he has neither actively approved: the new 


Wuat the Sultan of Muscat was 
doing in the Distinguished Stran- 
gers’ Gallery for the debate on 
Cyprus it is not difficult to deduce; 
the terms in which the Mother of 
Parliaments discusses her errant 
children would naturally be of some interest to 
this distinguished sovereign, whose rugged inde- 
pendence we all so much admire. But I would 
dearly like to be able to make even a guess at the 
reason for the presence in the same part of the 
House the following Monday of three Buddhist 
priests, their Yul Brynner heads and beautiful 
saffron robes lighting up the House like so many 
weird Belisha beacons. And what they made of 
the proceedings below them Buddha alone knows. 
The remarkable display of roses sported at the 
lapel by Mr. Gaitskell, Mr. Charles Hobson, Sir 
Thomas Moore, Mr. Barnet Janner and the 
Colonial Secretary would presumably have meant 
little to them, since one can hardly expect them 
to be familiar with Mr. Cecil Beaton’s dictum that 
‘only a stationmaster can be forgiven a rose in his 
buttonhole’; but they will spin their prayer-wheels 
far and fast, I think, before they discover the 
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terrorism in Budapest, nor said that Tito was 
wrong in 1948—both of which are now required 
doctrine in all other Communist States. His re- 
marks on Nagy’s trial are, indeed, an evasion, 
and a cowardly-looking one. He simply disclaims 
any Polish right to comment. But other Com- 
munist leaders are not even permitted evasion. 
They must approve publicly and heartily. 
Gomulka’s position is difficult, and he would no 
doubt plead the ‘Polish raison d’état’ as usual. 
Whether his unenthusiastic acquiescence in crime 
will be enough to appease the Russians remains 
to be seen. In their present mood it looks as 
though they are making total conformity the test 
for all professing Communists. 

The twists of Soviet policy can be seen as 
deriving from one central ‘contradiction’ (as the 
Marxists would say) in the whole Communist 
system. Pure repression leads to crises which can 
only be dealt with by some measure of relaxation. 
Rule by pure force and fraud means that the 
regime never strikes roots, that the population is 
cowed but not convinced. But persuasion and 
reconciliation are only possible when a minimum 
of liberalisation is granted, and the peoples imme- 
diately take advantage of this to try to rid them- 
selves of the system as a whole. The convulsive 
oscillations that ensue are radical and inevitable, 
and sure signs of the basic instability and imper- 
manence of Communism as we know it. 

Meanwhile, this reversion to an undisguisedly 
tough policy in the Sino-Soviet Empire already 
shows some signs of having produced a revulsion 
to realism in the uncommitted States. As Presi- 
dent Nasser joins the arch-revisionist criminal, 
Tito, at Brioni, we have (as we pointed out last 
week) the opportunity of regaining, on the whole 
front from Rabat to Djakarta, much that we have 
lost in recent years through Communist cunning 
and our own obstinacy—of calling the blufi of 
Bandung. The first test of whether we are capable 
of this is already upon us, in the Lebanon. 


Westminster Commentary 


precise connection between Simon de Montfort 
and Question No. 45: 


Mr. Geoffrey Wilson: To ask the honoura>le 
Member for Woolwich, West, as Chairman of 
the Kitchen Committee, whether he will take 
steps to improve the quality of the Cornish 
pasties in the Members’ Cafeteria 

Mind you, anybody more familiar with the ways 
of the House of Commons than the average 
Buddhist priest can be expected to be would have 
known something of the kind was coming. At 
twenty past three the Patronage Secretary ‘began 
to quiver all over, like Lionel Barrymore’ (the 
phrase is Mr. Thurber’s); and presently the pecu- 
liar and fascinating ‘arf-arf’ with which Mr. Heath 
greets the things he finds amusing could be plainly 
heard. By the time Mr. Wilson had asked his 
question, and Sir William Steward (we will pause 
here, if you have a moment, while Mr. Heath once 
again arf-arfs at the amazing appropriateness c! 
Sir William’s surname) had answered it, and Mr. 
Wilson had given a quaint old Cornish recipe in 
his quaint old Cornish supplementary, and 2 
quaint old Cornish Opposition member or tw 

had joined in the fr- the the gam- 
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bols, the songs and the flashes of merriment 
had indeed set the table on a roar, and I was left 
to reflect that in the gravedigger’s encounter with 
Yorick the Jester the wrong man had been 
crowned with a flagon of Rhenish. The same 
night I went to the theatre to see a new intimate 
revue. I have often wondered why there is no 
tradition of political satire in English revue, as 
there is, for instance, on the French and German 
stages, and the two political items in this particular 
show (the now celebrated skit on Mr. and Mrs. 
Ludovic Kennedy and a barber-shop quartet of 
Tory MPs appealing to Sir Winston to return to 
the leadership) were certainly not strong enough 
to suggest that this lack might be supplied; but it 
occurred to me that one reason for the unwilling- 
ness of revue-writers to use political subjects for 
their satire is that it would need comic writing of 
an exceptionally high standard to parody scenes 
such as the one I have just described. 


Still, it was not only Question No. 45 that 
seemed to have quasi-symbolic significance. There 
was also No. 58, in which Mr. Rankin wanted to 
know whether the Poisons Board has yet sub- 
mitted to the Home Secretary its report on per- 
somnia. I do not know what persomnia is, but if, 
as I guess, it is an acute form of insomnia, the 
Poisons Board may cease from its labour; the 
Cyprus debate would have put a lighthouse to 
sleep. Mrs. Castle looked savage throughout, and 
no wonder; Mr. Callaghan’s tip-toeing through 
the lemon-groves, not to mention Mr. Bevani’s 
(Taper’s Second Law of Motion, by the way, states 
that when'a Minister thanks a member of the 
Opposition for his valuable and helpful sugges- 
tions the uselessness of the suggestions is directly 
proportionate to the fulsomeness of the thanks), 
made a steaming moussaka of her speech at 
Brighton last autumn, in which she virtually 
promised that Cyprus would have self-determina- 
tion the minute the Labour Party won the next 
election (I would laugh myself into a coma if, 
after all the promises, they went and lost it), leav- 
ing her many friends and admirers to comfort 
themselves as best they could with the thought 
that since nobody expects a political party to carry 
out pledges made inside the House of Commons 
i{ would be unreasonable to expect the fulfilment 
of those they make elsewhere. Otherwise, all was 
sweet reasonableness. And nobody asked, let 
alone answered, why the Government's plan for 
Cyprus, if it is so good, had not been put forward 
three years ago. 


But Cyprus is a long way away; on Monday 
charity began in Lancashire. Lancashire members 
were there by the dozen; from Marshal Bigmouth 
of Huyton to the Man from the Fearful Hole, they 
had turned up to debate the cotton industry. It 
was fascinating to watch the resultant parade of 
mufti-clad revolutionaries; from Mr. Hale, Mr. 
Silverman, Mrs. Castle, there was not a joke, not 
an attack on some unsavoury Home Office prac- 
tice, not a protest against the treatment of their 
downtrodden brown or black Colonial brothers. 
Indeed, the Opposition united to demand. the 
immediate and vigorous downtreading of their 
yellow Colonial brothers in Hong Kong, who are, 
in Mr. Harold Wilson's striking phrase (he liked 
it so much it struck nearly as often as Big Ben), 
bleeding Lancashire to: death; and it was the 
Government for once which was refusing to tread. 

A few weeks ago there was general agreement 


in all parts of the House that the proposal to raise 
the price of butter in British shops—which, melted 
down and clarified, is what the proposal to limit 
subsidised butter imports amounted to—was a 
splendid wheeze, on the grounds that it would be 
a great help to the New Zealand butter industry. 
It was left to your correspondent to point out that 
few. housewives in this country would be keen on 
an increase in the cost of living, deliberately 
engineered by a Government which is always 
yapping about the importance of keeping it down 
and supported by an Opposition which yaps to the 
same effect but even louder, in order to Keep the 
butter-producers of New Zeaiand happy. So, this 
week, though it was occasionally pointed out that 
one reason for Lancashire’s plight was the great 
increase in the use of the man-made fibres for 
clothing, nobody went on to draw the elementary 
economic moral that there is nothing surprising 
or, in the fong run, deplorable about the contrac- 
tion of an industry the demand for whose goods is 
falling. The Labour Party, with its appeal for 
protection of the Lancashire cotton industry, has 
merely relapsed into the familiar Luddite role that 
is only to be expected of a party hag-ridden by the 
most Conservative body on earth, the TUC. But 
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where were all these Tory economists who have 
sat at the feet of Professor Robbins, and who 
might have been expected to rise and point out the 
fallacy? Mum, the lot of them. There are a lot 
of votes in cotton, as the electors of Rochdale 
demonstrated recently in no uncertain fashion, 
and the Lancashire Tory who would dare to ques- 
tion the underlying ‘assumptions of Lancashire's 
case would need a majority in the vicinity of thirty 
thousand. And there ain’t no such animiles. 
Taper’s Fourth Law of Motion, then, states that 
if the House of Commons takes anything for 
granted, the likelihood of its being true varies 
inversely with the emotional temperature in which 
the resultant discussion is carried on. The emo- 
tional temperature in which the committee stage 
of the Finance Bill is carried on is, of course, 
sufficiently low to warrant investigation by that 
team of scientists who have been trying for years 
to reach absolute zero (minus 273 degrees Centi- 
grade), but it is not easy, to do them justice, to 
get particularly heated about an amendment con- 
cerned with the use of trade licences for the collec- 
tion and delivery of road vehicles. Still, the five 
weeks have gone by; the committee stage is over; 
and so, for today, am I. TAPER 


A New Deal for the Small Farmer 


By JACK DONALDSON 


n February an article in this journal forecast 
[nat the farm price review would be a tough 
one and that its changes would bear so hardly on 
some small farmers that the question of giving 
them special treatment would have to be con- 
sidered. In his price review the Minister did, in 
fact, include a promise to work out some way 
of giving them help, and talks between his ad- 
visers and. the industry are going on at this 
moment. It is worth noting that the pressure which 
is now pushing some small farmers over the 
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poverty line is not the result of the free play of 
economic forces. Agriculture has been a con- 
trolled industry since 1940 and the small farmers’ 
plight is a direct result of government policy, 
whether intended or unintended. We can be fairly 
certain, however, that Mr. Hare will make no 
suggestions that will increase the already huge 
total of guarantees and subsidies (running now 
at something over £300 million a year), so that 
we must expect any help to the smal? man to 
be provided out of the sums already earmarked 
for the industry as a whole. 

There is in operation at the moment a scheme, 
known as the Farm Improvements Scheme, by 
which farmers can receive a grant of one-third 
of the cost of capital improvements to their farms. 
It is a condition of this scheme that the farm 
should, after improvement, be made capable of 
earning for its occupier at least £500 a year, since, 


at any figure below this, it is not considered worth 
building up as a separate unit. The figure of £500 
a year is not high, but is struck after expenses 
of house, car and telephone have been allowed 
for, and is what many skilled workers on the 
land earn today with overtime. Provided that it 
is revised upwards from time to time as inflation 
demands, it might well be adopted as a guide to 
procedure in any scheme designed to solve the 
difficulties of the small farmer. 

Such a scheme should, then, have two objec- 
tives; one, to help as many small men as possible 
who are not now earning a decent living to rise 
into the £500-a-year class; two, to try to persuade 
those men who are wholly dependent on holdings 
which can never be made to yield £500 a year 
to abandon the struggle and to prevent such 
holdings from being re-let in their present form. 
Some limits would have to be set to the types 
of farm that could benefit from the scheme. and 
it should only be applied to farms between. say, 
twenty and eighty acres, capable of a turnover 
of between, say, £1,500 and £4,000. Within these 
inevitably arbitrary limits the scheme would have 
to be self-selective; farmers who wanted help 
under it would have to come forward and ask for 
it; showing that they were eligible. 

In a paper on the capital needs of agriculture 
(discussed in the Spectator in April, 1956), Messrs. 
Cheveley and Price, of ICI, gave the strongest 
arguments for an injection of capital into agri- 
culture in general and into the small farm in 
particular. We pointed out at that time that the 
distribution of public money in the form of 
capital would present some political difficulties 
and that it could best be done through the 
farmer’s own bankers, with a government guaran- 
tee to the bank based on a plan of development 
sponsored by the National Agricultural Advisory 
Service. If it could be accepted as a principle 
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that the best way to help the small man, con- 
structively and not merely as a palliative, is by 
an injection of capital, then one could imagine 
a procedure somewhat as follows: 


The farmer and his local NAAS officer would 
draw up a plan by which the holding could be 
developed up to the £500-a-year level. They could 
then call on loan capital, interest-free or bearing 
a reduced rate, up to 25 per cent. of the value 
of the holding. This could be spent on anything 
approved by the plan, from buildings to livestock, 
and amortisation would be postponed till the end 
of the development period. The plan would be 
vetted by the bank manager and the NAAS farm 
management adviser, and the final approval, in 
the form of a guarantee to the bank,. would be 
given by the County Agricultural Executive Com- 
mittee. The committee would need the right of 
periodical inspection and would be under obliga- 
tion to cut off the supply of credit if it were 
abused or inefficiently used, subject to suitable 
arrangements for appeal. 


A scheme on these lines could work. The Farm 
Improvements. Scheme has failed to touch the 
small farmer, as he is seldom in a position to 
find two-thirds of the cost of necessary improve- 
ments. Only a direct injection of capital of this 
kind would give a reasonable chance of raising 
earnings. to the extent required: It may be ob- 
jected that sucha scheme involves too much 
interference with the liberty of the individual 
farmer, but, if he asks for help, and if the State 
invests in his enterprise, he must expect super- 
vision. Again, it may be objected that the NAAS 
has already too much to do. Under the principles 
of Parkinson’s Law it is true it keeps busy, but 
it is questionable whether the enthusiastic and 
painstaking work it is doing today is paying a 
satisfactory dividend. Work on the small farm 
scheme. would be really constructive, certainly 
more important that the vaguely hortative demon- 
strations which seem to be the end-product of 
most of the current expenditure of effort. It is 
important that the final decision should always 
be taken by the county committees. These bodies 
still command some respect, as consisting of good 
farmers and upright men, and it is better that 
any scheme so full of marginal decisions as this 
one is bound to be should be administered by 
farmers and not by civil servants. The county 
committees have at the moment nothing serious 
to do, and this would be a useful function for 
them. 

Where the local NAAS officer found that no 
sound plan could be developed to bring the hold- 
ing into the £500-a-year class, the farmer would 
have to be turned down, but he would remain 
eligible for the second part of the scheme, whereby 
he could be helped out-of the industry altogether. 
There is some: evidence to suggest that, whatever 
plan is put forward, very few farmers will avail 
themselves of it. The small man tightens his belt 
and cuts down his fertiliser bill when faced with 
falling prices, but is not easily squeezed. out. 
However, if the way is made more attractive, 
some may take it, and it is worth trying, even 
though there are a good many difficulties in- 
volved, 

Probably the best scheme. would be for the 
county committee to have power to buy holdings, 
paying up to, say, 25 per cent. above the district 
valuer’s valuation of the holding to the owner 


and for the outgoings to the occupier. The com- 
mittee would then become responsible for dis- 
posing of the holding, preferably through 
amalgamation by sale to an adjacent farmer, pos- 
sibly by keeping the freehold and renting to a 
neighbour, possibly by selling or renting to an 
outside body such as the Forestry Commission. 
The Forestry Commission would certainly have a 
large part to play, and something would have 
to be done to enable it to take over and plant 
such holdings quickly and easily. Its present speed 
of movement would hardly do. The county com- 
mittee would be responsible for the upkeep and 
in some cases the actual farming of such holdings 
between purchase and resale. This would put the 
government back into the land-owning business, 
a step which might possibly frighten a Labour 
Government less than the present. 

This double plan (to help the potential £500-a- 
year man to reach this grade by an injection of 
capital and a five-year plan and to help the man 
who can never reach it to get out) does not deal 
with two classes of small farmer. The first, the 
prosperous farmer, already doing well, is ex- 
cluded by the self-selection principle, and there 
is no need to legislate. for him separately from 
the general run of farmers. The second group, 
the under-£500-a-year man who cannot make the 
grade but is determined not to give up; must 
simply be left to its own resources. It must do 
more harm than good to bolster up men on farms 
that can never’earn them a proper living, and 
they should either run them as part-time holdings 
or be allowed to founder. It is a free country, and, 
if anyone likes to live on a few pounds a week 
in the open air, with livestock and the beauties 
of nature to comfort him, he will hurt no one 
but his wife and children, and this can still be 
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considered his own business. What is quite clear 
is that governments cannot continue to allow all 
decisions in relation to subsidies, capital grants, 
ete., to agriculture to be influenced by his 
predicament. 

Any money expended as a result of these 
schemes should be deducted from the total of 
subsidies now received by the farming com- 
munity. It is to the interest of farmers in the 
long run, though perhaps not always on the short 
view, to see a sclution to the small-farm problem, 
and the amounts involved are not astronomical. 
There are about 100,000 farms of between twenty 
and eighty acres in England and Wales. Perhaps 
50,000 of these would need help, but it is unlikely 
that more than half of them would come forward 
and ask for it, at any rate in the first few years. 
It would be a reasonable aim to deal, under one 
aspect or other of the scheme proposed, with 
25,000 in the first ten years, which would break 
the back of the problem and would mean, on 
average, about one case a week for each county 
committee. If the average size of farm be taken 
as. forty acres and the average value per acre 
as £80, then 25 per cent. of the value of each 
farm (the maximum advance visualised under 
either heading of the proposal, apart from out- 
goings to a retiring tenant) would be £800. Two 
thousand five hundred farms at £800 is £2 million, 
which is under | per cent. of the annual guaran- 
tees, and seems a modest price to pay, whether 
as a loan or outright as a grant, for the resolution 
of one of farming’s most intractable problems. 

If Mr. Hare is prepared to tackle the problem 
on these or similar lines, he may really expect 
results, and he will get some of the advantages, 
instead of, as at present, most of the disadvantages, 
of planning and control. 
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THE POMPOUS LANGUAGE in which the 
House of Commons Privileges Com- 
mittee clothed its recommendation 
that no further action be taken in 
the London Electricity Board case 
emphasises the fact that there was 
no action that could be taken. Even if the London 
Electricity Board had been guilty of a breach of 
privilege—the Committee of Privileges are almost 
alone in thinking that they were—what on earth 
could the House of Commons do about it? They 
could summon the Chairman of the Board to the 
Bar of the House and hope that he would humbly 
apologise for a breach of privilege, which most 
people think he did not commit. But if he refused 
to apologise, the Commons would either have to 
forget about it or send him off to Brixton. And the 
spectacle of a lot of power-happy MPs acting as 
judges in their own cause—and judging it wrong 


—and in so doing sending a respectable public 


servant to prison would produce such a. public 
outcry that the whole silly business of the Com- 
mons Privileges Committee would probably be 
swept away. Their privilege jurisdiction, in other 
words, is only a shadow one; if MPs tried to put 
substance into it, it would disappear, and that is 
sufficient measure of its absurdity. Of course in 
spi: of everything that the Privileges Committee 
L .3 said and done, the London Electricity Board 


could still take proceedings, but in the nature of 
things a nationalised industry is not the sort of 
body to stand up to Parliament. 
* * * 
IT IS SAD that the plan for turning Archer’s 
bombed Church of St. John’s in Smith Square into 
a concert hall seems to have fallen through. It has 
been rejected by the London Diocesan Fund. 
However, Sir Hamilton Kerr, MP, Lord Esher 
and others are determined that some use for it 
should be found, if not as a concert hall, as a 
museum for travelling exhibitions like the recently 
reopened Orangerie in Paris. Such a museum 
would presumably come into the control of the 
Tate, and this seems to be an almost ideal solu- 
tion. The difficulty is that the Church authorities 
naturally want to get as much forthe site as they 
can, and they would obviously get more for it if 
St. John’s were demolished and a block of offices 
built on the site than they would if it were 
restored and turned into a concert hall or a 
museum. While that is a perfectly legitimate atti- 
tude for the authorities to take, it would be a pity 
if St. John’s, a fine piece of baroque, was lost, and 
I hope that they will not be too greedy in their 
demands, especially as the church was originally 
built out of public funds. 
* + * 


THE BBC SEEMS, under the impact of ITV's com- 





petition, to have lost its sense of proportion en- 
tirely. Mr. Sid Caesar, the latest—and by no means 
the most distinguished—American comedian to 
appear on its screen, received £3,000 for a half- 
hour performance on Tuesday night. It is no kind 
of argument to say that this is the sort of money 
that Mr. Caesar can command at home; the only 
criterion should be whether the viewers on this 
side of the Atlantic are getting value for what is 
after all their own money. In this case I should 
have thought they were demonstrably not. But the 
5,000 guineas which the BBC is to pay to Field- 
Marshal Montgomery for a series of six reminis- 
cent lectures of thirty minutes each strikes me as 
being even more absurdly extravagant. It is said 
that the BBC had to pay this sum to beat the offer 
made to Lord Montgomery by ITV.There was one 
obvious way out of their difficulty, which was to 
let ITV have him; but the real criticism of this 
kind of largesse is that it unbalances the general 
structure of payments on the BBC’s notoriously 
mean television service. Field-Marshal. Mont- 
gomery’s appearances will no doubt be more 
interesting than those of performers paid thirty- 
five guineas a half-hour. But twenty-four times as 
interesting? I doubt it. 


* * x 


IN ITS leading article on Monday the Daily 
Express had this to say about the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. I quote the passage in full : 


DEEDS AND WORDS 
Dr. Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, speak* 
ing last night about receiving divorced people 
back into the Church : 
‘There has to be a little discipline before that 
happens.’ 
Dr. Fisher, speaking last week about Makarios: 
‘His personal character is no concern of mine, 
.. « “Judge not that ye be not judged.” ’ 
Evidently the Express either thinks that a Church 
should never discipline anybody or it thinks that 
Archbishop Makarios is under the jurisdiction of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury. This sort of thing 
is typical of the nonsense that the Beaverbrook 
newspapers have been writing about the Arch- 
bishop and the Church during the last few weeks. 
There is nothing new about this, of course. The 
Church and the Archbishop have long occupied a 
conspicuous place in Lord Beaverbrook’s personal 
Pandemonium together with Lord Mountbatten, 
Lord Boyd Orr, Mr. Nehru, the Duke of Welling- 
ton in Apsley House, Commercial Television, the 
British Council, Mr. Noel Coward, and UNESCO? 
But recently Dr. Fisher has been receiving a parf- 
ticularly high proportion of Lord Beaverbrook’s 
poisonous if rather blunt arrows. 
* * * 


THE ARCHBISHOP has a curious capacity for saying 
the wrong thing, as in his remarks about Arch- 
bishop Makarios last week. But he also has a large 
capacity for saying the right thing, as The Arch- 
bishop Speaks, Selected Addresses and Speeches 
(Evans, 18s.), which is published this week, abun- 
dantly shows. Some of Dr. Fisher’s more unfortu- 
nate utterances have taken place in the House of 
Lords, and the compiler of this volume wisely 
reprints only one of these, though he would have 
been wise not to have printed any at all, since the 
one he does print is the notorious speech on 
gambling. All the speeches reprinted here were 
evidently carefully prepared—it is in his off-the- 
cuff comments that the Archbishop most often 


fails—and they make a collection which could be 
equalled by few if any men in public life today. 
The introduction dispels one illusion. I had always 
thought the Archbishop got four firsts at Oxford. 
Apparently he only got three. 
oa * * 

IT IS REPORTED from Budapest that a further so- 
called trial is taking place of a group which in- 
cludes Mrs. Rajk. Few people can have suffered 
more from Communist meanness and treachery 
than this unfortunate widow of the man who 
was formerly Hungary’s No. 2. When her hus- 
band was arrested it was but routine barbarism 
that she was taken too. That he was hanged in 
the yard outside her cell window was a refine- 
ment of horror that tells us even more about 
how the Soviet-type mind works. When he was 
posthumously rehabilitated she spoke passion- 
ately and effectively against his murderers, both 
at his ceremonial reburial and at the Petéfi Circle 
—at a time when, as Imre Nagy revealed, party 
leaders were putting around the theory that Rajk 
had shown reprehénsible cowardice in deceiving 
them with false confessions. She played a fiery 
part in the Revolution, took refuge with Nagy 
in the Yugoslav Embassy and like him was 
seized by the Russians in violation of a safe 
conduct. The whereabouts of her nine-year-old 
son is not known. But I see that arrests of 
schoolboys are reported from Budapest. There 
must be thousands and thousands like him, of 
whom the rulers rightly fear that if they live to 
be men it’s revenged they will be. 


John Bull’s Schooldays 
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1 HAVE BEEN FOLLOWING with some astonishment 
Mr. Malcolm Muggeridge’s accounts of China in 
the Sunday Pictorial. What is saddening about 
them is the sort of thing which Mr. Muggeridge 
thinks proves the regime to be admirable. I am 
all for giving credit where credit is due, but to 
be told of the energy and enthusiasm (in public) 
which has replaced the lethargy that previously 
prevailed reminds me only too strongly of what 
people used to write about the vigorous new 
regime in Germany in 1933. Mr. Muggeridge also 
regards the cleaning-up of Shanghai's vice spots 
as a sure sign of the regime’s general decency. 
Perhaps. But I seem to remember the Nazis. did 
the same to the degenerate dives of Berlin. 
There, indeed, the villains were said to be cos- 
mopolitan Jews, headed by the psychologist 
Magnus Hirschfeld, ‘der grésste Schwein.’ In 
Shanghai, we are assured, the alien villains were 
the decadent Europeans. 


* * + 


FROM THE current issue of Encore : 


In the extract from Who's Who in our last 
issue, the Earl of Scarbrough was incorrectly 
described as President of N. Yorks County Scout 
Council. The Earl of Scarbrough is, in fact, 
President of the S. Yorks County Scout Council. 
We are pleased to express our apologies to the 
Earl of Scarbrough, to the publishers of Who's 
Who, and to the North and South Yorks County 
Scout Councils. 

These journalists never get things right. 
PHAROS 


Gibbs’s 


By ALAN PRYCE-JONES 


Y parents kept forgetting to send me to a 

private school, since the First World War 
gave them something more interesting to think 
about. Suddenly, therefore, it was too late. I was 
eleven years old, and a Common Entrance exam 
lay only just over the horizon. I could improvise 
on the piano, I had read a great many unexpected 
books and none of the usual ones and I had 
written. the first act of several rather embarrassing 
tragedies in verse. But of arithmetic, history, 
languages ancient and modern, cricket and the 
ordinary skills of conversation with other small 
boys I knew nothing whatever. Furthermore, I 
was thought—in the teeth of evidence—to look 
sickly. So much so that the colour green was 
banished from my wardrobe. 
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Tue vote of the House of Commons on Tuesday last, 
by which Mr. Hume’s motion for a new House was 
rejected by a decided majority, virtually declares that 
one half of its members are 
their duties to their constituents. For it was asserted, 
that the present building, which will only accommo- 
date 324 members, was quite large enough for 658 
memibers; because only half of them a 
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So there was nothing for it but to put on a 
red cap and go to Mr. Gibbs’s day school in 
Sloane Street. I used to walk there in the 
morning with Christopher Everard. We bought 





doughnuts in a little shop in Ebury Square, and 
arrived dusty with icing sugar. The hall of the 
school was blocked with the prams in which the 
smallest scholars were brought by their nannies 
—for the first half-hour it rang with screams as 
the nannies left—but we thrust our way through 
to the gym for prayers. 

My pianistic talent came into use here, and 
on an upright piano I played some thoroughly 
heajthy hymn, like ‘Fight the Good Fight,’ in 
order to raise the tone of the day. Then we 
settled down in our classrooms, spellbound by 
Mr. Cummings and overawed by Mr. Bardwell 
alternately. That was easy enough. The trouble 
came at break, when we were all sent into an 
asphalt yard to enjoy ourselves. 

As I was older than most of the others I was 
put in the top class at once, and almost imme- 
diately became, for no ascertainable reason, head 
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of the school. There were, it is true, one or two 
boys who looked about thirty, but they suffered 
from arrested development and had probably 
remained, kind and unnoticed and unpromotable, 
for years. I do not remember having my head 
turned by high office, except when I was forced 
into contact with the rest of the school. For, 
being naturally a muffish character, I had to 
achieve by cunning what I could never hope to 
get by merit. The easiest way to do this was to 
be a leader in persecuting the Omberthwaites. 

It was madness to send the Omberthwaites to 
school at all. Their nerves were so on edge that 
the smallest event in their lives, such as being 
asked a question or offered a sweet, brought them 
to the verge of tears. We were appalling to them, 
especially during the hours of compulsory boxing 
which terrified us all, and so made us doubly 
disagreeable to those who were frankly in 
hysterics. A large ex-sergeant used to sit on a 
chair at one end of the room. He sat with his 
arms folded, wrapped in a thick white sweater, 
watching our inefficiency. Sometimes he would 
call one of us out. ‘Hit me,’ he would say, and 
we would hit him as hard as we could. He used 
to look sadly up at the ceiling and repeat, ‘I said, 
“Hit me.” The waxed ends of his moustache, 
which we hoped would act as a seismograph, 
never budged while we thumped away. It was 
like hitting the Eiffel Tower. And so we turned 
back on the Omberthwaites, and the remorse of 
it is with me still. 

Sometimes we dressed up as Scouts and went 
down to Barnes Common to light a little fire. 
After an hour of twirling with two sticks, Mr. 
Cummings used to fix it with his lighter, and 
then it was time to take the Tube home. Unless 
there was cricket thrown in, watched with diffi- 
culty by a handful of mothers from under the 
brims of their cloche-hats—the period was 1925. 
Or we learned our lines for the French play. I 
could still appear at the Odéon in several farces 
like Le Voyage de Monsieur Perrichon, ‘La 
surdité est une des infirmités les plus insupport- 
ables. Cependant elle eut pour moi quelque 
charme, du vivant de Madame Damoiseau ma 
femme, mais a présent que je suis veuf je serais 
charmé d’entendre’: those were the opening lines 
of my best part, for because of my grandeur in 
the school I was usually given the role of a 
very old man in order to preserve dignity. 

In the evenings we had Art Appreciation from 
an enthusiastic lady. This consisted of looking 
at sepia photographs of Constable’s Hay Wain 
for a quarter of an hour and then having them 
whisked away so that we could redraw the pic- 
ture from memory. I did some Titians, some 
Michelangelos and a spirited Turner or two. 
They were not so good as the originals. Some- 
times there was a pot on the table, instead, with 
a marigold in it. The Omberthwaites always cried 
noisily as they wrestled with perspective. 

In charge of all these activities was the irre- 
proachable Mr. Gibbs himself. It seemed that he 
had taught during their most unpleasant years 
—that is, between the ages of five and ten—most 
of the celebrities in contemporary British history, 
and we looked on him with a mixture of awe 
and affection which remained with me for nearly 
thirty years. When he beat Lord Lovat for having 
an untidy desk, it was as though Jove had flung 
a thunderbolt among us. To this day I worry 
about Lord Lovat’s desk. And when he handed 


out prizes, or questioned us about the fourth 
declension, or even, occasionally, bowled to us, 
we felt momentarily in tune with the infinite. He 
even took us, one year, to a camp in some rectory 
garden convenient to London. It was a searing 
experience, what with the rain and the earwigs 
and getting up at five in the morning to enjoy 
the dawn chorus and struggling with the fires 
without the help of Mr. Cummings’s lighter. On 
the fourth day I sent myself .a telegram and left 
(the Omberthwaites paid for that right through 
the winter); but the experience, owing to the 
presence: of Mr. Gibbs himself, had had an 
elevating side. We had been-on the foothills of 
Olympus. 

We also learned: quite alot, although with a 
single aim in view—to get us through our 
Common Entrance exams. I don’t think it was 
ever suggested to me, either then or later at Eton, 
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that there was any purpose in learning other than 
crossing the hurdle of the next exam. One was 
stuffed like a Strasbourg goose, and it was thought 
rather morbid to take any interest in the stuffing. 
In my case my parents, belatedly alarmed, ended 
by getting me a tutor as well. They chose 
Maurice Buckmaster, who later> became famous 
as an activator of the French Resistance. I con- 
sider that I played a useful bit-part in the defeat 
of Germany by allowing him to practise on me. 
In any case, my career ended in a blaze of glory. 
I was taught Latin and Greek and French and 
geometry and history and algebra and grammar 
in about six weeks so effectively that my exam 
brought me a mention in the school magazine, 
I played the part of.a Frog in Aristophanes and 
by throwing up my hands in a nervous spasm 
on the cricket field I caught the only catch of 
my life. 








Like so many other things in this modern world, tennis isn’t what it was and 
it would seem unlikely, therefore, that Bluff King Hal would approve of 


Wimbledon. 


It may, perhaps, console this much-married monarch to know 


that nowadays we call Avs game ‘Royal Tennis’ and some of us still play it. But, 
from the game which, literally, was the sport of kings in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, we have evolved our own version and Tennis has (in the current 
idiom) been democratised. Now, that is a Good Thing ; and the same process 
can be seen at work in other directions. Banking—although never exactly a 


sport of kings—was certainly at one time a privilege of wealth. 


It is quite 


otherwise today, when thousands of people of all occupations and all walks of 
life regard it as normal and unexceptional that they should possess accounts at 
the Midland Bank. And that is a Very Good Thing Indeed. 


MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 


2,150 branches in England and Wales 
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Sex and Politics in Britain 


By CHARLES CURRAN 


OLITICIANS in Britain today are like pigeon 

fanciers or stamp collectors. They have be- 
come private groups of devotees, absorbed more 
and more by preoccupations that interest the 
general public less and less. Fervour has departed 
from all their disputes except one—the hydrogen- 
bomb debate; and that goes on, not between the 
Government and the Opposition, but inside the 
Opposition. Even this argument has a hole-and- 
corner flavour, since the mass electorate refuses 
to be stirred by it. Outside it, all is tedium. 

But this isolation of politics from the public is 
coming to an end. For a clash is developing in 
Britain that Westminster will be unable to ignore. 
It is a clash about moral standards; in particular, 
about the laws regulating sexual behaviour. 

For more than fifty years, politicians of all 
parties have tacitly agreed to avoid any such con- 
troversy. This avoidance dates from the 1902 
Education Act, with ‘its bitter wrangling about 
whether public money should be spent on de- 
nominational teaching in schools. But now the 
controversy has reopened. How should the State 
regard divorce, abortion, contraception, homo- 
sexuality, artificial insemination, prostitution? 
They affect the lives of many men and women. 
They cause many of the tensions in our society. 
They are of importance particularly to the 
feminine half of the electorate. 

In the Welfare State, moreover, decisions are 
both more imperative and far less easy to make 
than they were in Jaisser-faire Britain. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that Parliament were to 
legalise abortion and then to extend it to the 
Health Service (a step for which there would 
be, pretty certainly, a widespread demand—in 
the name of fair shares, social justice, no rationing 
by the purse and so on). Everyone must con- 
tribute to the Health Service; but have we the 
right to compel citizens who believe abortion is 
morally wrong to pay for it and to subsidise it? 
In this, as in many other parallel cases, a legis- 
lative decision might cause an extensive crisis 
of conscience. 

These problems cannot be sidetracked either 
by drawing distinctions between crime and sin 
or by saying that the State must adopt the lowest 
common moral denominator. The matter is far 
less simple. Nor will it do to say that Parliament 
must enact the will of the majority, if that can 
be ascertained. For the Christian elector will 
deny that a moral law which is (on his premisses) 
divinely inspired can be abolished by plebiscite. 
To override him, and to force him to pay for 
acts he regards as morally 
wrong, would be to strike 
at the root of government by 
consent. 

But how much does 
Christianity matter, practi- 
cally speaking, to the British 
electorate in 1958? How far 
does the electorate accept 
either its dogmas or its 
standards of right and 
wrong? Is it now any more 
than a vestigial creed? 








There can be no quantitive answers, of course, 
to such questions. All the same, when you look 
at that vast subject, the place that the Christian 
Churches now occupy in Britain, two broad 
conclusions emerge. 

For a hundred years, the English people have 
been moving away from institutional Christianity. 
The tide that began to flow with the publication 
of the Origin of Species in 1859 has eroded the 
foundations of dogmatic belief. This can be 
established, I think, simply by contrasting the 
place occupied by the Churches in Victorian 
England with their position now. 

But the processes of erosion, though constant, 
have not been uniform. They sapped Anglicanism 
first and Nonconformity afterwards. The Church 
of England lived and thrived on a parish struc- 
ture that was basically rural. When this structure 
was disrupted by the Industrial Revolution and 
the mass shift of populations to the new factory 
towns, the Church failed to adapt. It has never 
caught up with the Industrial Revolution or with 
universal suffrage and the Welfare State. It has 
remained predominantly pre-capitalist, pre- 
industrial, drawing its support from the owners 
of land, the learned professions and the non- 
competitive strata of our society—not from the 
industrial masses. 

To say this is not to disparage or to forget all 
those dedicated clergymen who have striven to 
carry their Church into industrial Britain—from 
Kingsley to Canon Barnett and since, from the 
East End to the Tyne, from Gosport to Ancoats. 
Their efforts are a part of our history. But in 
spite of them, Anglicanism has struck few roots 
in the working class. It has never found anyone 
to do for its working-class schools what Arnold 
and his successors did on other economic levels. 
The wound that the Industrial Revolution in- 
flicted on it has never healed. 


The need for salving that wound was recog- 


nised at once by Wesley, probably the greatest 
name in the history of the Church of England, 
and by any assessment one of the greatest of 
Englishmen. But Wesley’s Methodism was 
allowed to move, after its founder’s death, out- 
side the orbit of Anglicanism. It became the 
power-house of Nonconformity; and for three 
generations the Free Churches struck deep roots 
in the British masses. From the 1867 Reform 
Bill down to the 1914 War Nonconformity was 
at its zenith. It was a force in our politics that 
was always influential and sometimes over- 
whelming. Its greatest memorial is the Labour 
movement. 

But now Nonconformity, like Anglicanism, has 
shruhk to a shadow of its past. Few politicians 
today need concern themselves with the Free 
Church Councils that once swayed many 
English constituencies and that made the Non- 
conformist conscience into an electoral battering- 
ram. In spite of the personalities whom you still 
find in some of its pulpits it must be bracketed 
with the Established Church as a minority creed. 
When you look at. contemporary England you see 
something that has never been there before in all 
our history: a generation of men and women 
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who have grown up completely outside institu- 
tional Christianity. They are not lapsed Christians, 
for they have never belonged to any Church. 
But neither are they formal agnostics. They are 
best defined as post-Christians. 

These post-Christians deserve a good deal 
more attention than anyone has ever given them. 
While they have discarded the beliefs, they retain 
many of the standards of behaviour based on the 
beliefs. If the phrase may be used without 
irreverence, they show the symptoms of a Chris- 
tian hangover. It is far too soon, yet, to regard 
them as unbelievers. 

For, as Fitzjames Stephen said in his con- 
troversy with Mill, ‘We cannot judge of the 
effects of atheism from the conduct of persons 
who have been educated as believers in God, and 
in the midst of a nation which believes in God.’ 
Nor can we judge when we look at the first 
generation of Englishmen reared outside the 
Church. Anybody who infers, from their break 
with institutional religion, that it has gone without 
trace had better loox at Some facts pointing the 
other way. 

Centuries of Christianity have put a stamp on 
our national character that is vivid and un- 
mistakable. One sign of it—highly relevant to 
the question whether our law should adopt a 
new ethic—is a belief in the rightness of retribu- 
tive punishment. This belief is widespread and 
deeply held among English people (as anybody, 
journalist or politician, who encounters mass 
opinion will confirm). 

It is not causeless. Nor is it to be explained in 
phrases from the psychoanalysts. It is a direct con- 
sequence of the fact that for hundreds of years 
all Englishmen accepted without question a deity 
who punishes ali human beings for the original 
sin of their first parents and who may inflict on 
some of them punishment throughout eternity. 
The validity or otherwise of this doctrine is not 
here in question. But to suppose that such a 
doctrine can be dismissed, leaving no mark 
behind it, is both naive and superficial. 

Similarly, there is the deep repugnance, the 
sense of moral horror, with which many English 
people regard homosexual practices. To argue 
that this is irrational, that if we are to treat one 
sort of sexual sin as a crime then we should treat 
other sexual sins in the same way—all such 
reasoning fails to take account of the built-in 
aversion that is a product of our national past. 

At the root of institutional Christianity, as it 
has been preached to and practised by the great 
majority of English men and women, lies the 
belief in free will. It is this belief that rises up 
whenever someone urges that the lawbreaker 
should be cured or excused instead of being 
punished. Free will means that every man can 
choose whether to obey the 
law or to break it. If he 
chooses to break it he cannot 
be heard to plead irresistible 
impulse. 

This ethical heritage and 
its continuing effect on post- 
Christian England are capi- 
tal facts. Legislators cannot 
ignore them any more than 
lawyers can. They go a long 
way towards negativing any 
supposition that we can now 
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proceed to secularise our statutes and our public 
policy. 

One segment of the controversy over the 
Christian ethic presents a peculiar feature; it is 
the attitude of the Church of England towards 
remarriage after divorce. 

On no other point is that Church more often 
exposed to attack; and there is none where its 
position is firmer. Given its premisses, it is 
irrebuttable. Basing itself on its belief in divine 
inspiration, it holds that marriage is a sacrament 
which, when validly administered, creates a re- 
lationship that can be dissolved only by death. 
To tell it, therefore, that sacramental marriage 
can be ended by any human law is like telling it 
that the legislature can restore a man’s limb after 
amputation. 

Yet it is a puzzling, startling fact that the 
Church has failed completely to explain this so 
that its critics understand, even though they dis- 
agree. The Roman Catholic Church has never 
found any difficulty in explaining itself on 
marriage—although it is, by contrast, merely a 
peripheral body in this country. Yet the Estab- 
lished Church, with its unique authority, cannot 
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Per Ardua 


make itself audible. Why not? It is a question 
that the Lambeth Conference might profitably 
examine this week. 

The recurring hubbub over remarriage and 
divorce is a portent of the great debate on moral 
standards that is now going on in this country 
and that will soon force itself into the party frame- 
work. For'it cannot be kept out. 

A generation ago, Keynes urged the Liberal 
Party to revitalise itself by adopting a secular 
policy on sexual questions, where, he said, ‘the 
existing state of the law is out of touch with 
civilised opinion.’ Speaking at Cambridge in 1925, 
he predicted, ‘A party that would discuss these 
things openly and wisely at its meetings would 
discover a new and living interest in the elec- 
torate—-because politics would be dealing once 
more with matters about which everyone wants 
to know, and which deeply affect everyone’s life.’ 

It is not necessary to accept Keynes’s secular 
solution to recognise that he was right. For if 
politics are to concern themselves with divisions 
in public opinion these divisions are far wider 
and far more real than any others in the 


Britain of 1958. 


By STRIX 


¢ H sir,’ said Nanny when I came in, ‘there’s 
CE aeroplane been flying round the house 
ever so low. Why, I could see the man’s arm.’ 

In a modern flying machine it is not nor- 
mally possible to ‘see the man’s arm,’ and I 
wondered vaguely why my home had been made 
the venue of these silent-film, Clubfoot-Strikes- 
Again aerobatics. Later, down by the stable, I 
found one of those coloured streamers with a 
small weighted pouch attached which are the 
RAF’s version of the cleft stick. The pouch con- 
tained an insolent message from Bernard Fer- 
gusson, the notorious brigadier. I might have 
known. 

* * * 

The episode set me thinking about how imper- 
sonal—except for an occasional aberration of 
this kind—flying has become. When I was a 
child, before the First War, aeroplanes were 
rarely seen in the sky; if one did appear every- 
body stood still and watched it till it was out of 
sight, as if it had been a golden eagle. I seem to 
remember (though here I may be slightly over- 
doing the period atmosphere) that it was quite 
common form for people to wave their handker- 
chiefs to the intrepid aeronaut who, it was 
generally felt, needed all the encouragement he 
could get as he pursued his unnatural and 
hazardous avocation. For my part, I watched 
his machine closely, for I more than half ex- 
pected it to fall like a stome suddenly to the 
ground. 

I shall tell my grandchildren that I saw a 
Zeppelin, and what is more I am almost certain 
that I did. What I am quite certain about is that 
I heard my first full-blown grown-up joke during 
an air raid: We were sitting torpidly in the wine- 
cellar and the joke was made by an old friend 
of the family, an Archdeacon of St. Paul’s, who 
was staying with us. ‘We really ought to feel 
ashamed of ourselves,’ he said. ‘Here we are 
surrounded by champagne, while outside people 


are undergoing real pain.’ I thought this in the 
worst possible taste. 

I first took passage in an aeroplane in 1930, 
on a flight from Guatemala City to Mexico City. 
Even in the Americas, flying was in those days 
still regarded as an unusual method of travel, 
and a very large number of people assembled 
to bid us godspeed. In this valedictory throng 
the Latin Americans crossed themselves re- 
peatedly as we prepared to take off; many were 
in tears. 

At that period aeroplanes flew quite close to 
the ground, which on our course was diversified 
by a long range of volcanic mountains. We 
skirted the flanks of this range, so that for much 
of the time there was plenty to see by looking 
out of the window horizontally, as one does from 
a train, or even in an upward direction, instead 
of having to crane one’s neck and peer down- 
wards through the clouds. It was far more in- 
teresting and enjoyable than a modern passenger- 
flight. I wrote blasé letters home; in 1930 a letter 
written in an aeroplane had—at any rate in the 
circles in which I moved—a freakish and exotic 
cachet. I cannot remember what sort of aeroplane 
it was, or whether it had more than one engine. 

* * * 

A year or so later I boarded a tremendously 
up-to-date aircraft at Basra. It had a bar; one 
felt that the conquest of space would never go 
further than this, that the sky’s challenge had 
at last been met in full. ‘The CG’s under the 
bar,” explained the pilot. I looked in vain for 
the protruding feet of some inebriated senior 
official but was told later that the pilot was 
talking about the centre of gravity. I have flown 
in dozens of different aeroplanes since then but 
have never heard the centre of gravity mentioned. 
Perhaps it is not as important as it was. 

Flying—I mean as a passenger—has become 
steadily more highly organised and duller. As the 
launch took us away from the Imperial Airways 


Sunderland in Alexandria harbour in 1937, ‘Oh 
dear!’ exclaimed a nice lady who had come out 
to visit het son in the Coldstream Guards. ‘How 
dreadful of me! I quite forgot to thank the 
driver.’ You don’t, I fancy, find much of that 
sort of thing among the great flocks of travellers 
who are dragooned in and out of the huge bellies 
of today’s flying machines. 

Although this is neither here nor there, the 
driver's name was Bennett; as an Air Vice- 
Marshal he led the Pathfinder squadrons in the 
Second War. 

This conflict stimulated everybody’s interest in 
aircraft. During it, although a simple ‘foot- 
soldier, I was airborné in the following types: 
Walrus, Sunderland, Swordfish, Blenheim, 
Dakota, Mosquito, D.H. Rapide, Anson, Mitchell, 
Liberator, Moth, Hudson, Glenn Martin, 
Wellington, L.1., L.5. and two or three others 
whose names, if I ever knew them, I have 
forgotten. 

Implicit in this list is my chief complaint 
against aeroplanes from the outsider’s point of 
view. There are so many different sorts and they 
all become obsolete so quickly that it is im- 
possible for a non-specialist to take, or even to 
pretend that he takes, an intelligent interest in 
them. 

This would not matter a great deal were it not 
that it adversely affects one’s prestige in the eyes 
of the very young. There is no getting away from 
it, a citizen of today ought to be able to distinguish 
between the various enormous and expensive 
machines which hurtle with increasing frequency 
through the skies above him. Inability to tell a 
Viscount from a Britannia is in hard fact as great 
a solecism as was, under Elizabeth I, inability 
to tell a hawk from a heron. The young are all 
too well aware of this; one finds oneself acquiring, 
slightly before one’s time, an odour of moth balls, 
the status of an assegai-minded fogey. 

The velocipede, to my unmechanical mind an 
almost equally ingenious invention, burst upon 
the world only a few years before the flying 
machine, and for a time aroused a comparable 
wonder among those who saw it in motion. I 
hope I shall not offend bicycle-lovers by sug- 
gesting that their darling has evolved at a 
reasonable, placid tempo. The number, nay the 
very shape of the wheels have remained constant 
for more than half a century. The strength of 
the crew has not varied. Qne has none of those 
here-today-gone-tomorrow qualms about _ the 
pedals. The noise emitted is still a gentle whirr. 

* * * ' 

Whether the world would be a worse or a 
better place if the evolution of the aeroplane had 
been equally gradual it is not for me to say. But 
I doubt if it would be a less interesting place; 
it would certainly be much quieter; and a good 
many people would find it easier to keep up with 
Jones minor. 
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Bolts 


THE SALESMAN 
was a tall, dark, 
spidery manwith 
an air of melo- 
dramatic sincerity. His bright little eyes 
were dog-like. The kind of dog which 
sits slavering at the visitor’s knee in a 
strange house, mutely begging. (‘Don’t 
give him anything, he’s far too fat,’ 
says the hostess with an indulgent 
laugh. But the visitor does, guiltily, 
because he can’t bear those eyes.) 

The salesman had been admitted to 
the house by the wife and immediately and cun- 
ningly had taken refuge in the nursery. He sat in 
the husband’s armchair. He watched the television 
set with the desperate air of a student who would 
have to write an essay on the plot of Noddy in 
Toyland. Absent-mindedly he smoked the wife’s 
cigarettes. It took a few moments for the husband 
to attract his attention. It was obvious that the 
salesman would win. He was so defenceless. Sup- 
plication welled up in him like detergent foam in 
a millrace. ‘Locks?’ he said with the air of a 
man uttering the brief, clinching password. 

The husband blustered feebly. “What’s all this 
about locks? I don’t want locks. Can’t afford 
them. I’ve nothing to pinch. Ha-ha.’, 

The salesman buckled in sympathetic under- 
standing. He swayed back over the play-pen like 
a boxer rolling witha nasty opening punch. He 
was so pliant, so plasticine, so politely tuning to 
the husband’s wavelength, so insidiously seeing it 
all the other chap’s way. With a flick of a hand 
he opened a small, neat case and advanced in a 
controlled, well-rehearsed flurry of whirling 
mechanism. He held up a dazzling steel bolt that 
could have been mounted on the sideboard as a 
sporting trophy. 

‘For that reason, if I may say so, for that exact 
reason, we have developed what we call the 
Inner Ring. See.’ The gadget clicks and twirls 
and beckons like a hypnotic wand. ‘Windows. 
Well, windows, in a house like this?’ he hisses 
delicately, steam needling through chiffon. ‘Cost 
you £25? At least. So, so, what do we do? We seal 
off the inside doors. The Inner Ring. The. sneak 
thief is a nasty fellow. Psssst. After the wife's 
handbag on the kitchen table. The silver change 
on the mantelpiece. Hooks it out—quick. And 
if he’s disturbed. Psssst. Say by the wife. Well, 
he turns really nasty. Psssst. 

‘Gets in by the windows. But the door of the 
room is locked. What does he do? You know as 
well as I do. Psssst. Piece of celluloid opens the 
Yale-type lock. The jemmy forces the lever..Ah 
yes. But with this simple bolt on the inside? 
Where he can’t get at it? He can’t budge it with 
either. 

‘Thwart these fellows and they cut the place up. 
Rip it up. That’s what they’re always doing. Rip- 
ping up places like these. And if anybody gets in 
their way. Psssst.’ 

Five minutes later the husband wandered into 
the kitchen with a shiny bolt dangling in his 
fingers. The wife was bending over the stove. 
‘Hope you didn’t buy whateyer it was,’ she said 

















without turning round. ‘I meant to tell you. The 
people up the road fitted those bolt things on 
every door. You know, the ones who were 
burgled last week and lost everything.’ * 


Locks 


THE TRADE BOATS on the canals are long and lean 
and low in the water. The small rain washes in the 
shiny coal in the open hold and trickles down the 
face of the captain at the tiller. As the diesel 
engine put-put-puts its warm gargle and the 
willowy banks slide by at three miles an hour, the 
water lilies throw up their leaves in drowning 
desperation and sink below the surface sucked by 
the undertow. The reeds rise in the water and then 
bend low in a courtier’s bow. The cattle stare like 
Hollywood talent scouts with blank myopic eyes 
and ceaselessly rotating gum-chewing jaws. A 
heron creaks low, trailing its toes in the ripples. 
The boatmen work fourteen hours a day seven 
days a week. On these interminably winding rib- 
bons of water, rarely more than six feet deep and 
often only twenty feet wide, they are as isolated 
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from the dry, bricks-and-mortar life of Welfare 
State workmen as if they were perpetually under 
glass—like ants in a natural history exhibition. 
Some live in families—inbred, suspicious water- 
gypsies who may have as many as eleven children 
crammed wriggling on top of each other in a tiny 
cabin. Sometimes a pair of boats are run by a 
man and his son—tiny, flat-faced, brown creatures 
dressed in peasant black serge suits and caps 
and huge bulbous-toed boots. Others are sullen, 
muscular bachelors with masses of Teddy-boy 
cufls and browning cigarette perpetually pasted 
on to a curled upper lip. 

Their lives are endless, slow, circular pilgrim- 
ages from wharf to wharf through the ugly back- 
sides of a dozen small picturesque country towns. 
The day begins at five-thirty while the farmers are 
still turning in half-sleep. It is divided not into 
hours or miles but into locks. Tirelessly they run 
up and down the slippery stone steps, whir round 
the stiff, rusting paddle handles, and push the 
creaking wooden gates which are like the gates of 
abandoned medieval cities. Dusk ends their day 
at some forgotten tiny canal-side pub where they 
soak themselves into unconsciousness and tumble 
in a daze into their claustrophobic below-decks 
bunks. They are the last of the serfs. 


Margarine of Smartness 


By ROBERT ROBINSON 


For Adults Only. (Strand.)—Ah! 
Quelle Folie. (Winter Garden.) 
—The Moscow State Variety 
Theatre. (Golders Green Hippo- 
drome.) 

IN For Adults Only—a new revue 

by Peter Myers and Alec Grahame 

—we are offered: music-hall and we are offered 

knowingness. What we are not offered is satire. 

(True, certain persons and institutions come in 

for clouts over the ear, but satire is an arrow in 

the heart and a clout over the ear is a clout over 
the ear.) The music-hall stuff rollicks along well 
enough—that dirty little sketch about the fall of 

Sodom is good for a laugh (‘When in Rome 

do as the Romans do, when in Sodom—er—’, 

but. Hugh Paddick is not Max Miller, and it isn’t 
any good-the authors trying to make up the de- 
ficiency by calling the sketch “You Are There’ 
and implying that they are satirising something: 
the humour has no more to do with satire than 
the jokes in the duet between James Dean and 

Dylan Thomas (‘Bangor, Mr. Thomas?’ ‘On 

occasion, Mr. Dean’) are put in for any subtler 

reason than that the authors hope they are funny. 

If this were satire, Jimmy James would be Dean 

Swift. 

And the knowingness. Had Mr. Coward not 
been born in Clapham the whole psychology -of 
theatrical chic might have been otherwise, but as 
things are you can’t blame the authors for know- 
ing that the mere mention of an outer suburb 
will corpse’ an audience, and taking advantage 
of the fact. I checked off the map references as, 
one by one, they hove up (East Sheen, TV, 
the Royal Court, any actress over thirty-five). 
What sort of audience is it that is content to recog- 
nise its own stylishness in so tarnished a mirror? 
Here is the very margarine of smartness. 

When they are not being comic or knowing, 


Mr..Myers arid Mr. Grahame are being rude. We 
call writers rude, and chuckle approvingly, or 
call them rude and look angrily for agreement. 
But I mean rude in the sense that their abuse 
is gratuitous—and abuse only seems gratuitous, 
only fails to move us one way or the other, when 
the target doesn’t exist. Why Ludovic Kennedy? 
Mr. Kennedy represents no institution, he has 
no public character, no persona that has inspired 
us all to love or hate him. So why—what’s Ken- 
nedy to the audience, what’s Kennedy to the 
point? They might as well insult your Uncle Bill. 
They had much more of a chance with the Lord’s 
Day Observance Society, but the wit turned out 
to be primeval, while such wraith-like per- 
sonalities as Kim Novak were hammered into 
the ground as though they were tent-pegs. 
Suddenly Mr. Ron Moody produced six 
minutes of unbroken perfection. He entered in his 
Barrault-boy rig, a BEA porter’s cap on his head, 
pushing a trelleyful of luggage: his apprehensive 
eye, watchful as a starling, spotted among the 
luggage a guitar; melancholy gave way to joy, he 
plucked, he strummed—but fearfulness returned, 
he stopped, looked wanderingly about; then— 
twang, and skip, and smile—he started again, in- 
dulging at long distance a taste for far places 
as the orchestra jumped from flamenco to valse, 
from valse to military march, and he jumped 
with them. Mime is seldom well done. The per- 
formance usually stinks of piety as the performer 
genuflects before the image of the clown as 
artist. But Mr. Moody—an utterly pleasing and 
confident person—knows that total absorption is 
the trick, and there isn’t an ounce of him left 
over to sell you anything. Out of a single intuition, 
he develops half a dozen: his sketch is the image 
of imaginative humour, the exemplary theorem. 
The rest of the men (odd that the faces of men 
in revue don't change, you never see a straight 
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actor looking like Henry Ainley these days, but’ 


any of the male faces in For Adults Only. would 


seem right in a 1920 Abdulla ad.), the rest of © 


the men are lightweights, and it is perhaps’ in 
comparison with them that the touch of Miss 
Miriam Karlin—who can do basilisk non-com- 
prehension better than anyone in the business— 
seems altogether too heavy. 

Ah! Quelle Folie is as shiny as your old serge 
suit. Tall girls keep coming out of doors with 
parasols and Hussars march round the stage un- 
accountably equipped with fiddles. A half-naked 
lady comes on arm-in-arm with a man reading 
a newspaper: she sings, shakes her leg threaten- 
ingly at the audience and departs. Vast historical 
set-pieces, brightly painted in simple colours, are 
filled with people like Marie Antoinette, Johann 
Strauss, Manet, Baron Haussmann, and tricked 
out with quaint devices (trompe-l’a@il, snow done 
with lights, living pictures) that make children 


Design 


cry ‘Ah!’ at pantomimes. It sounds both simple 
and charming; is in fact lumbering and naive. 
There is some damnable humour (Gerard Sety 
turns his clothes inside out to make comic dis- 
guises, but you can’t go on doing that for as 
long as he thinks you can) and the ladies have 
voices liked boiled sweets. 

Something of an Edwardian evening may be 
had with the Russians at Golders Green, where 
the note struck by the Moscow State Variety 
Theatre is one of decent diffidence. A saucy Ar- 
menian lady does an Armenian dance in full 
bridal fig, distilling (if she will pardon that word) 
an immense sobriety; the acrobats are impres- 
sively grave (their slight smiles seem to go right 
down to their toes, so potently relaxed are they); 
the conjurors are staid but facetious, and all is 
conducted throughout as though show business 
had been locked up in a drawing-room on the 
outskirts of Moscow since 1917. 


Angry Young Architects 


By KENNETH 


Ir was bound to happen. At last 
we have a body of angry young 
men who know what they are 
angry about. They are not all very 
young, but they are all very angry 
indeed. Theirs is not a vague dis- 
about the Monarchy, 
the Establishment, the Failure of Communica- 
tion or the lack of a civil war to fight in. They 
are, in fact, waging a small civil war themselves 
—a war against the planning controls that 
prevent them from putting up imaginative build- 
ings in this country. They are architects, and 
they are tired of being treated like dirt by 
ignorant laymen on planning committees. 

For a year or so a group of these rebels has 
been holding unofficial meetings in London— 
sometimes foam-deep in a high-fashion flat, some- 
times floor-bound in a chairless garret. Each of 
these meetings has been a despairing free-for-all 
discussion on the theme: ‘How can we give good 
architecture to an unwilling country?’ At each 
meeting architects have reported fantastic stories 
of opposition from local authority deadheads. 
After years of training, and many more years of 
experience, they are frequently told by local 
grocers (who may, of course, be very good grocers 
and kind family men) that their designs do not 
‘keep in keeping with the Amenities.’ They are 
advised to go away and to pitch and thatch their 
designs, or to do anything they can to make them 
conform to the ‘medizval character’ of their 1930- 
Tudorbethan neighbours.. Why? Because the 
moronic grocers, smugly surrounded by their 
olde-worlde furniture and double-purpose, gal- 
leon-shaped cocktail cabinets, insist on protect- 
ing the public from the elegant, well-proportioned 
buildings that might be let loose by sensitive, 
trained minds. 

As long as our architecture is controlled not by 
professional designers, but by democratic com- 
mittees with less than half an eye between them, 
our towns will continue to sprout disgusting 
appendages like pseudo-classical office buildings 
or builder-designed ‘spec’ houses. One of the main 
complaints of the angry architects is the ease 
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with which an estate of hideous ‘spec’ houses, 
designed without adequate professional help, 
slides past a lay planning committee and adds to 
the ‘ribbon development’ outside our towns. As 
‘ribbon development’ is now a dirty phrase, the 
new horror is called ‘filling in.’ No doubt with 
luck and a little time we shall fill in all those dull 
green bits that still separate one place from 
another. 

While this is going on—while the builder is 
shoving up his do-it-himself boxes—a few people 
are interested enough in modern architecture to 
want to build themselves a house, an office or a 
factory to the designs of a good architect. Very 
often they are made to wish they had never heard 
the word ‘architect.’ What happens? Here is a 
recent example. A young London architect 
designed a house in the country and submitted 
elaborate and well-prepared sketches and plans 
to the local authority concerned. The planning 
committee rejected the scheme as ‘eccentric’—a 
favourite word among those who resist good 
design. At that stage the client envisaged the 
expensive delays caused by planning appeals and 
wished he had gone straight to a bodge-you-up 
builder for a slab of ungracious living. But he was 
lucky. His architect was enough of a rebel to have 
all her drawings copied by a local ‘Estate Agent 
and Architect.’ The result was the nasty crayoned 
mess that is usually found in the windows of such 
places. To make it worse, she asked for a crude 
dwarf wall, topped with ever-so-pretty flowers, to 
be added to one of the sketches. The scheme was 
then submitted again, with the real architect's 
name in barely-legible type. It was accepted with- 
out a murmur. 

Dozens of similar stories could be told by 
architects all over the country. The guardians of 
our towns seem to resent the professional touch. 
Why can’t they see that the architect, as a profes- 
sional man, is as responsible as a doctor or a 
lawyer? You may say the analogy is not quite fair. 
After all, if a man is trying to be separated from 
his appendix or his wife, he is less of a nuisance 
to the democratic set-up than a man who is trying 
to put up a building. But the professional should 
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at least be judged by.a_professional. And that is 
what Henry Brooke, the Minister of Housing, 
proposed the other day. He told the County 
Councils Association that there were three ways 
of mollifying angry architects. Planning authori- 
ties could employ architectural advisers, they 
could interview architects whose work they didn’t 
like and they could turn down the really bad 
designs. 

This is good news; or rather, part of it is good 
news. It is good that the architects’ resistance 
movement has made itself heard, and it is good 
that the Housing Minister has. started to think 
about its problems. But suffering architects will 
smile cynically at the thought that planning 
authorities could even recognise a bad design 
when they saw one, let alone turn it down. Nor 
will they take happily to the idea of being sum- 
moned, cap in hand, to the ‘I know what I like’ 
department of the local town hall. And every 
architect knows the sort of semi-retired reaction- 
ary who has the time to sit in judgment on his 
colleagues. 

There may be a way of adapting planning con- 
trol so that architects can one day be treated like 
human beings. But a lot can be said for the 
anarchic view held by the angriest—and most 
effectively angry—architect of them all, Eric 
Lyons. This energetic slasher of red tape believes 
that the esthetic (not zoning) control of an 
architect's work should be removed altogether, on 
the grounds that it not only thwarts good design 
but also lets the bad stuff through. Certainly the 
country could hardly look more of a mess if we 
had never known controls. 

Anyone who doubts the quality of the work 
that would be done by architects if they were 
given full reign should see the drawings and 
models in the fifth-year classes of architectural 
schools. It is disastrous that most of this imagina- 
tion and understanding of modern techniques is 
suppressed when the trained man starts to earn 
a living. How much longer must the architect be 
crushed by the suburbia-blinded leaders of local 
opinion? 
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Young Pros and Old Antis 


By PETER FORSTER 


So now it-begins: our set is in, and 
the small radio is for sale. I come 
late into the field, with much of 
my innocence still about me. I have 
seen only one of the battles won 
by General Horrocks, and just 
; 7 cannot remember whether it was 
at-Alamein or Stalingrad or the River Kwai. But 
‘I have*seen-some Tonights, with Mr. Hart, who 
unnervingly seems to grow younger-looking on 
--each-occasion, almost as if somebody were ageing 
for him up in the attic. I have succumbed to the 
charm of Mr. Michelmore, so relaxed that in 
the end he-will-surely be the first person actually 
to fall asleep while appearing on the screen. And 
already I watch Westerns in the afternoons. But 
within a day the set justified itself in a more am- 
bitious league, with the brilliant, late-night hour 
and a half on ‘The Method,’ produced by 
Kenneth Tynan. 

It needed to be seen in context. This exposition 
and examination of the development of Stanis- 
lavsky’s teachings by the contemporary New 
York Actors’ Studio was primarily intended (as 
Mr. Tynan insisted in an introductory article) 
for theatre people—hence the late hour. It 
marked the sixtieth anniversary of the foundation 
by Stanislavsky of the Moscow Art Theatre, and 
it was promoted by the three major commercial 
networks. The result was a memorable programme 
of the kind the BBC tends to think its own 
especial province. So, once upon a time, it was. 

First there were filmed excerpts from the 
studio, with its presiding talent, Lee Strasberg, 
analysing free expression exercises, and with 
statements, comments and explanations from 
Arthur Miller, Tennessee Williams and other 
notabilities. Then in London a collection of young 
pros and old antis discussed what had been seen 
and said. 

On this I must tread warily, for clearly it is 
a major difficulty of television criticism to try 
to discuss a discussion. How to tackle, for other 
example, the Brains Trust? Question by ques- 
tion? Answer by answer? Impossible, which is 
why sO many reviewers have recourse to per- 
sonal remarks about performers. Thus also here, 
faced with so long and splendid a sequence of 
talk, it is hard fully to convey and dissect the 
qualities of this system of acting which, in effect, 
involves a dedicated self-preparation whereby 
you get so far inside your part that you yourself 
are no longer visible. 


Enough, perhaps, to say that at least and lowest 
The Method is essentially no more than a new 
way of focusing on the actor’s perennial prob- 
lems, with the deification of the actor rather than 
the author. For myself, I felt that when Mr. 
Orson Welles had finished his resonant, de- 
liberate, urbane, witty, immensely knowledgeable 
and (to me) devastating analysis of how The 
Method was conceived by Stanislavsky as a rich 
intellectual’s attempt to rationalise the player’s in- 
structive inspiration, and how this has been 
developed by Mr. Strasberg, the argument. as 
argument ended there and then. Possibly, though, 








for perfect balance the programme needed the - 


inclusion of a non-Method director. Anyone who 
heard Michel Saint-Denis’s finely reasoned 
attack in the Third on-the recent Moscow pro- 
ductions in London will know who and what I 
mean. 

Yet it was precisely where argument ended 
that vision came into its own. How could words 
alone have conveyed what the possessed, priest’s- 
eyes of Mr. Strasberg or the gangling, rimless- 
spectacled intensity of Mr. Miller so brought 
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home: the essential humourlessness of Method 
devotees. Or Mr. Morley grimacing with the 
bland distaste. of commercial success, Or Kim 
Stanley’s blonde evangelism as Wendy Hiller 
niggied away at her with blunt nose and sharp 
pencil. Or Mr. Williams’s pixilated juggling with 
truths Mr. Kenneth Haigh saw so severe and 
clear. Or Mr. Welles himself, huge and hunched 
and lonely, drawing on his monster cigar. .Or, 
possibly most delicious of all, Mr. Rex Harrison, 
puckered.and seemingly puzzled by the effort of 
appreciating a way of .acting whose so-explicit 
exponents could: tell -him everything except why 
it was he, and not they, who could fill the Lane 
for a year. 


‘Anyway, what.a change from those damn foot-. 


ball matches. 


Trying Too Hard 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


Brothers. Karamazov. 


Nsum of story, characters, atmo- 
sphere, and so on. And all the film can do is take 
these (very skeletally, at that) and try toreproduce 
them visually. The imponderable rest that makes 
up the novel’s greatness is gone. The technique 
of story-telling is gone, that odd method of final 
illumination that consists, all through the book, 
in alternately stripping and covering, muddling 
and clarifying, enfolding the action in layer upon 
layer of discussion, conjecture, and—to confuse 
the image as much as Dostoievsky does—sheer 
red herring. The time-sequence is gone, that con- 
fusion of past, present, flashback, reporting, 
gossip, and even—as in the end, when Mitya sees 
a sort of detailed dream of his American escape 
—prophecy: this all has to be sorted out, put 
into a straight line of action. The characters must 
then be pruned, first to a manageable number, 
then those left pruned again to a manageable size, 
shape and consistency. All you can get is a kind 
of evocation of the book; possibly a commentary, 
but never a reproduction. 

Nor is it really a matter of size and scope. War 
and Peace, though a ‘big’ enough novel needing 
enough pruning before it could be filmed, was 
filmable in a fairly satisfactory way because it was 
a matter of choice and concentration: the action 
was consistent, the narrative straightforward, the 
atmosphere, as it were, tangible, reproduceable. 
But the Karamazovs overflow more than the 800 
pages of my closely printed copy: they cannot be 
concentrated into two and a half hours of screen 
time without becoming impossibly typed, rigid 
and definite—all of which they never should be. 
What, for instance, can you do about filming a 
love story in which the man moves from one 
woman to another, and still, at the last moment, 
can meet the first woman again and agree when she 
cries this kind of thing: ‘You love another woman, 
and I love another man, and yet I shall love 
you for ever, and you will love me; do you know 
that? Do you hear? Love me, love me all your 
life!’ Dostoievsky knows what the film can hardly 


be expected to reproduce, the truth of the’present, 
of the instant, without losing sight of its transi- 
toriness, of the long-term values. ‘So they mur- 
mured to one another frantic words,’ he writes, 
of Mitya and Katya’s last meeting, ‘almost mean- 
ingless, perhaps not even true, but at that moment 
it was all true, and they both believed what they 
said implicitly.’ There you are: without resorting 
to something comical like explanatory subtitles, 
how could you ever film that? For the film can 
only give us, as eloquently as possible, the appear- 
ance of things, and leave us to judge its meaning. 
If you take the meaning of a scene like that, put 
down as Dostoievsky puts it we can all probably 
recognise its truth; but watched out in action, it 
would appear impossibly contradictory and con- 
fusing. So, in the film Mitya moves neatly from 
Katya to -Grushenka and stays there, escaping 
with her, equally neatly, from the hands of justice 
in the end. 

For screen purposes, this version of The 
Brothers Karamazov (Director: Richard Brooks; 
‘A’ certificate) is the story of Mitya. Yul Brynner, 
whose strange racial mixture allows his face— 
with its almost feminine mouth—to suggest, even 
before he starts acting, Mitya’s mixture of good 
and evil, does what he can with a script that has 
had to simplify and strip down the character all 
through. Ivan (Richard Basehart) is only a sketch 
and Alyosha is almost ignored; old Fyodor (the 
versatile Lee J. Cobb, looking entirely unrecog- 
nisable behind a wicked beard) puts his concentra- 
tion to good effect by suggesting the explosive 
fiendishness almost attractively. Katya is a part 
that might have been written for Claire Bloom 
(‘He thought her great glowing black eyes very 
fine, especially with her pale, even rather sallow, 
longish face. But in those eyes, and in the lines 
of her exquisite lips, there was something with 
which his brother might well be passionately in 
love, but which perhaps could not be loved for 
long’); and, again within the script’s simplifying 
limitations, she manages it very well. Grushenka, 
the much-publicised part that might, rumour once 
had it, have been Marilyn Monroe’s and ended up 
Maria Schell’s, is less straightforward, even on 
the screen, and the precise (almost too precise), 
intelligent (almost over-intelligent) Miss Schell 
tackles it with her usual virtuosity: But Iam grow- 
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ing tired of using the word ‘virtuosity’ in conneéc- 
tion with her performance’. And she seems to me 
to be basically unifitted for the Grushenka sort 
of part, beirig exquisite when suffering, submissive, 
victimised, but merely rather smug and tiresome 
when triumphant, as Grushenka, especially in this 
film version, almost consistently is. 

In fact Miss Schell’s fault seems to be that of 
the whoie film: that she has tried too hard, 
thought it all out too carefully, in terms of rather 
self-conscious ‘atmosphere.’ Right from the start 
and the credits one is given such a blast of 
‘Russianness’ as distracts one from the story’s 
humanness: with dirge-like music, everlasting 
views of icons and stained glass, gipsies, wild 
parties, drunkenness, etc. etc., one is urged and 
badgered into accepting a kind of pastiche 
Dostoievskian atmosphere. The whole thing is far 
too effusive, as the colour is far too suggestive and 
turns green for danger and red for excitement on 


Consuming Interest 





the slightest provocation. I remember a film that 
was made of The Idiot a few years ago, with 
Gerard Philippe as the prince. Admittedly the 
filming must have been far easier than that of 
The Brothers Karamazov, for the story was far 
more homogeneous, the theme simpler, the whole 
business less abundant; but the way it managed 
to convey the atmosphefe of that most 
immediately attractive of Dostoievsky’s novels 
was to underplay, rather than overplay, its 
‘Russianness,’ its ‘atmosphere.’ It was in black and 
white and very quietly, very restrainedly directed 
by Georges Lampin, without orgies or wild music, 
finding atmosphere in some small image or sound, 
like the drip of water into a bucket. Perhaps if 
The Brothers Karamazov had been treated less 
as a super-spectacle it might have come nearer 
to the original, which is perhaps (in every sense) 
the most enormous novel ever written, but quite 
lacks enormity of the kind film advertisers mean. 


The Clean-Clothes Jag 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


SS 


No one, I am surprised to learn, is 
more delighted by our enthusiasm 
for drip-dry, non-iron, wash-in-a- 
minute fabrics than the laundry 
and dry-cleaning industry. 

‘The public,’ says Miss Harfhah 
Newlands, public relations officer 
of the National Federation of Dyers ‘and 
Cleaners, ‘is becoming very dirt-conscious. It is 
all very good for the trade.’ 

People who have never done their own wash- 
ing buy these new easy-to-wash garments and, 
of course, they launder them at home. But 
apparently most of us soon ‘tire. We discover 
that clothes get very dirty and that even the 
simplest washing operation is something of a 
chore. Add too the formidable assault of the 
deodorant manufacturers and their copywriters’ 
tales of the terrible social consequences of per- 
spiration, and the result is that many of us have 
not only given up do-it-yourself laundry work, 
but are sending clothes to the laundries and 
cleaners more often than ever we did before. 

As the head of one leading cleaning firm told 
me cheerfully: ‘The British public are on an 





enormous clean-clothes jag.’ A Financial Times 
survey of the industry shows how right he is. From 
an annual turnover of £10 million in 1945, dyers 
and cleaners in Great Britain made a record £32 
million in 1956, the last available figure. 

To an industry which has a long tradition of 
family businesses, these figures’ have attracted 
new men, the successful financiers who have dis- 
covered that dry-cleaning is more profitable than 
farming. They have also tempted long-time em- 
ployees in the trade to branch out on their own. 
The result is a flourishing, progressive industry 
with increasing benefits to pass on to the public. 
Prices, for example, have risen only slightly since 
before the war. A pre-war suit cost 5s. to dry- 
clean; today’s average price is 6s. 6d. 
~ With the development of new synthetics, the dry- 
cleaner’s job has become highly technical. Some 
of the new fabfics can be ruined if they are 
treated by the wrong dry-cleaning process, and 
the cleaner today must firstly be a textile expert, 
Miss Newlands tells me. 

Apart from this essential knowledge, almost 
anyone can start a dry-cleaning business: In re- 
cent years four new, efficient automatic machines 
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for the small business, costing around: £400, have 
come on the market. They use perchlorethylene, a 
non-inflammable, as the cleaning solvent, so fire- 
security regulations are not involved and finding 
suitable premises is not such a problem. 

But some small cleaning firms are actually 
nothing more than agencies, and all basic clean- 
ing is sent out to one of the several large trade 
cleaning firms there are up and down the 
country. When you take a garment to a big store 
for cleaning, or a raincoat for reproofing, it is 
usually sent to a trade cleaner. Very often the 
trade cleaner will dry-clean, but the store or small 
cleaner will deal with finishing such as spotting 
and pressing. It is interesting to break down some 
of these prices, one such firm tells me: a man’s 
Suit costs about Is. 8d. for basic cleaning at a 
trade place: the completely finished job is roughly 
3s. 5d. Yet a store or tailor might add 10s. or more 
for finishing. In the case of a good tailor, who 
will hand-press the garment, the difference is 
probably worth it, but, unless the finish is ex- 
ceptionally good, I suggest the big chain cleaners’ 
more modestly priced job is the better value. 

Most big firms today undertake to clean any- 
thing. Recently a farmer took a pen of white 
hens along to a Scottish cleaner and asked for 
them to be cleaned for a show. They were 
efficiently spruced up whiter than white and were 
apparently awarded first prize. Another customer, 
writing from America, requested that her hus- 
band’s tombstone should be cleaned, and this 
order, too, was speedily executed. More mundane 
customers are: finding that the modern cleaner 
will also undertake expert mending; dying to 
pattern, mothproofing and lampshade cleaning. 
Delivery services are being extended and many 
firms will now clean within three days ard deliver 
the garments in a paper cover on a hanger for 
no extra cost. 

The Laundry, Dry Cleaning and Allied Trades 
are holding the next of their four-year exhibitions 
at Olympia from July 17 to 28, and, although it 
is a trade show, interested members of the public 
who want to ask questions will be welcome. 

+ ~ * 

There was an unfortunate space cut in my 
note about new detergents and, as several 
readers have pointed out, it was not made clear 
that one of the soap giants, Unilever, is a British 
fitm. 

Another reader, a scientific employee of one 
ofthe big firms, implies that I (and presumably 
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countless other customers) am being taken in by 
the ‘kind to the hands’ selling angle of some of 
the new detergents. ‘Dishes, rayon, wool and 
silk are very easy to wash clean,’ he writes. ‘For 
them a “fine wash” detergent is perfectly satis- 
factory. These rather tame detergents, though 
efficient for the purpose stated, are naturally 
“kind to the hands.” Cotton, however, cannot be 
washed so easily and it is necessary to use slightly 
alkaline “builders” (sodium tripolyphosphate, 
etc.). While one would probably not bathe a new- 
born baby in solutions of these, it must be con- 
fessed that they have an undeserved reputation of 
being irritating to the hands. Complaints are 
generally received in periods of cold winds, which 
leads one to think that weather is really the con- 
trolling factor. If you rinse your hands in water 
after using these detergents and then use a little 
cold cream, no harm will result. In fact, a chemist 
of my acquaintance used to immerse his arms 
in warm detergent solution at many times the 
normal concentration twenty to thirty times a 
day without any adverse effect.’ 
* * * 

Not only is this to be a glut year for straw- 
berries, but I am told that raspberries, which I 
find even more delectable, are also to be in excel- 
lent supply. In the summer issue of Harrods Food 
News the admirable Miss Elizabeth David has 
the following two recipes which I feel are worth 
passing on. 

For a Summer Pudding line a bowl, or better 
still a soufflé dish, with slices of white bread one 
day old, with the crust removed. The bread should 
be of about the same thickness as is usual for sand- 
wiches, Be sure that the bottom and sides of the 
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dish are completely covered, with no space any- 
where through which juice could escape. 

Cook 1 Ib. of raspberries and } Ib. of red- 
currants with 4 lb. of sugar for two or three 
minutes until the juice runs. Do not add water. 
Pour the fruit into the bread-lined bowl, reserv- 
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ing some of the juice. Cover the fruit completely 
with more bread. On top put a plate which just 
fits inside the dish and on the plate put a 2 lb. 
weight. Leave overnight in the refrigerator. Turn 
out into a dish and pour the reserved juice over. 
Serve with fresh cream. Enough for four. 


Measuring Your VF 


By MILES 


—- the most important characteristic of 
the human organism is one that is difficult 
to measure and to study: vital force. It isn’t 
mentioned in the textbooks—just another of 
those essential features of life that get left out 
when textbooks are written. When all is said and 
done, it is vital force (VF for short) that decides 
whether a man lives or dies after he has been 
badly wounded or is critically ill; that takes a 
fraction of a second off the keenly-run mile; that 
feeds the drive for all creative ability. Books are 
written every day about all kinds of trivial 
matters in medicine, yet no one writes a book 
about VF. Why not? Of course, it can’t be 
isolated and quantified in the way our statistical 
colleagues would like; but the man in the street 
can and does make an excellent clinical judgment 
of the degree or charge or VF in his mates. All 
kinds of personal and social and biological ob- 
servations come to mind at.once if one begins 
to think about it, For example, how VF varies 
with mood: high in elation, low in depression. 
How it varies in cycles, both in women and in men. 
(In passing, a brilliant article, in the Lancet, by 
William Gooddy: ‘Time and the Nervous 
System’; prefaced by a quotation from Einstein 
and Infeld—‘Let us first ask a simple question. 
What is a clock?’) How it distinguishes people 
from one another: a gradient of VF—the most 
fundamental difference of all. How can it be 
assessed?—I think, as things are now, only by 
a synthetic judgment; analysing and measuring 
and working out the blood vanadium in this area 
lead into a blind alley, as indeed they so often 
do in the study of-man. One aspect of it seems 
fairly certain—it runs in families: though the 
sons of men who are high in the scale may turn 
out to have little effective energy—not that they 
are low in VF, but their instinctive forces get 
eaten up in conflict through the struggle for in- 
dependence. That is if they stay at home. If they 
have the sense to leave early, say, seventeen to 
eighteen, they survive and do well. What is the 
relation between VF and intelligence? I recall 
someone (was it Spearman?) saying that intelli- 
gence is energy; and certainly without VF the 
most admirable brain will achieve nothing. But 
these two are not synonymous. I know some men 
and women whose intellect is at the top of the 
range; yet they have limited drive and tire quickly. 
Provided they know this, they allow for it and con- 
serve energy. Some men have a lot of both. What 
they do with their VF is another matter. I think 
most of us admire the individual whose ‘voltage’ is 
high, even if we are critical of what he does. An- 
other sign of VF at the upper levels is that the 
owners live longer: exampte—Shaw. But the last 
years of a long life may be uncreative and sad; 
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better to die with a bang at sixty-five, one might 
argue, and to live with zest up to the end of it. 
* * a 


Every so often I hear further news of Dr. 
Niemoller, like fragments of a mosaic that is 
filling itself in. I knew about his chinchilla couch 
and the fountain in the consulting-room. Some- 
one told:me on Friday that he saw only the 
occasional male patient; most are women and he 
is said to be very kind to them. At a reception 
the other day I heard that he regards his 
psychiatric colleagues as quacks and had even 
said so in public, but I can’t credit this—it is 
quite out of character. He is much too discreet. 
I hope that he will soon publish some account 
of his work; or perhaps one of his special pupils 
will make a serious study of his methods and 
write an essay on them for a journal. It has 
never been my good fortune to meet him in the 
flesh; I can imagine that he is.a modest man who 
never gets into the headlines. 

* * * 


The tracking down of the source of infection 
in the recent smallpox case was as fine a piece 
of detective work as one could wish to see. A 
child in Tottenham died of smallpox. His grand- 
mother, in the same house, was found to be 
suffering from ‘chickenpox,’ which was really 
modified smallpox. No immediate contact was 
evident. The public health authorities took the 
view that the patient from whom infection first 
came might have died and the cause of death 
have been incorrectly notified. After much 
thought they decided that a diagnosis of 
leukemia was the most likely; returns for the 
past few months were studied and four cases of 
leukemia picked out. One of these was a man 
in Islington who had visited before his death a 
brother in Wembley while the brother had 
‘chickenpox.’ The patient died in a Tottenham 
hospital where the grandmother worked as a 
cleaner. The brother had just come back from 
Lagos a-fortnight before he fell ill. 

The report on this case in the Lancet showed 
also how many agencies are concerned in the pre- 
vention of infectious diseases: the family doctor, 
the medical officer of health, the ‘smallpox 
panel,’ the Ministry of Health, the laboratory, the 
isolation hospital. A great deal of hard work is 
done in the background which the layman knows 
little about, and, indeed, many doctors know less 
than they should about the machinery of preven- 
tive medicine. The preventive measures against 
smallpox have been so effective as to set up the 
risk that the public may forget about this grave 
disease and give up being vaccinated, thus pre- 
paring the ground for a really serious epidemic. 
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BATS AND BELLES 


Sir,—I am the ‘imperturbably fluent eighteen-year- 
old’ with the ‘unbending smile’ and ‘crisp two-note 
laugh’ whom Mr. Irving Wardle took the mickey 
out of at such length in his article on the Youth 
Theatre last week. I hardly expected that our brief 
encounter would merit the brilliance of his pen, but 
if hell mouth Ifl rant as well as him. 

Although, as he says, I may be six inches taller 
than he is, I was too busy trying to do my job as 
production secretary to give the matter a thought. 
I am sorry also that he should come away with 
such a curious impression of the Youth Theatre at 
work, If I had known he was merely looking for a 
story (for which no doubt he has been well paid) 
instead of, as I thought, a visiting guest interested 
in our work for its own sake, I should have used 
my superior bulk to some purpose. Being of such 
tender years I would not presume to teach Mr. 
Wardle his business, but I wish he had, at least, 
been careful about his facts. He may, of course, 
have an obsession about photographers, but during 
the ten minutes we were talking together, I, at any 
rate, was too absorbed in our conversation to notice 
if there was a photographer about. Nor was the 
Youth Theatre’s visit to Manchester given a ‘lavish 
spread of atmospheric photographs’ in the Sunday 
Times: in point of fact it was not even mentioned. 
And the play in question happened to be Henry IV, 
Part II, not Henry V. As for his ‘drained tea-cup’ 
(perhaps the outward sign of an inward grace}— 
if the cup was empty why didn’t he put it down 
or simply ask for more? 

Naturally I didn’t like ‘his innuendoes about 
myself, but I am probably an easy target. Even more 
I resent his bitching remarks about some of my 
friends. We are most of us still at school or have 
only just left and don’t expect to be taken seriously 
by our jaded elders, but at least we are doing seme- 
thing we believe in and which he himself admits we 
are doing well. The fact that three of our number 
have won RADA schelarships has certainly not made 
them into ‘belles of the bail.’ If they have done well 
out of the Youth Theatre it is only what they, de- 
serve, since, as members of ‘the old gang’ from 
Alleyn’s School who helped to launch it, they have 
sweated their guts out in a hundred different jobs 
in helping Michael Croft to keep it-going. As for 
the ‘mincing’ figure upon whom Mr. Wardle un- 
loosed his final. shaft, is his dramatic acumen so 
limited that he could not perceive that this boy was 
merely getting into his part as Pandarus? The same 
‘mincing’ creature in fact (whose"hair was no more 
‘styled’ than Mr. Wardle’s dwn) had actually just 
minced his way back after. two. years’ active service 





as a commissioned officer with that mincing band of 
brothers, the Gordon Highlanders. 

I would have thought these things not worth men- 
tioning unless Mr. Wardle had brought them up. 
Perhaps if he had not been so busy studying the boys’ 
finger-nails and looking for ‘missing buttons,’ he 
might have realised that most of them were meeting 
each other for the first time and naturally kept to 
their own particular groups, so that there was no 
question of their being partitioned into ‘public, 
grammar, comprehensive and old stagers.” This is 
the very thing that Michael Croft wants to break 
down: had Mr. Wardle stayed until the end of 
the reading he would have noticed that the parti- 
tions had begun to crumble. 

I did not expect that as a dramatic critic he would 
be impressed by the fact that thirty-five boys from 
widely different backgrounds and mostly unknown 
to each other had spent four concentrated hours 
together. in reading one of the most difficult plays 
in the canon; but, at a time when our generation 
is constantly being attacked for its coffee-bar men- 
tality, we thought our effort might have been worth 
something better than his slurs and jeers.—Yours 
faithfully, 

GEOFFREY REEVES 
372 Green Lane, New Eltham, SE9 


PAY AS YOU VIEW 


Sir,—The article you published last week by Brian 
Inglis on ‘Pay As You View’ seems to neglect one 
argument that would appear to rule out this method 
of conducting a third television service. There is 
only a limited number of wavelengths available for 
television. If these are used for a PAYV service it 
will mean that those with well-lined pockets will 
gain a new service which will not be available to 
the less wealthy families. 

If there were more wavelengths which could be 
used, PAYV might well be introduced as a special 
luxury service. 

It would be manifestly unfair to the majority of 
TV viewers to introduce such a service at the present 
time. 

Mr. Inglis writes of the need for minority pro- 
grammes. Minorities, however, can be of different 
sizes. There is surely a vastly larger minority which 
is not interested in sport than the minority which 
is interested in opera. Next Saturday (July 5) both 
BBC and ITV plan to devote the entire afternoon 
to tennis and cricket. A third TV network should 
be expected to provide a free alternative to this 
vicarious alfresco exercise.—Yours faithfully, 

GORDON MCIVOR 
Secretary 
Popular Television Committee, 
21 Devonshire Street, W1 


ISIS AND THE ISIS 


Sir,—Alas, in taking Strix to task for his remarks 
on Isis, Mr. James MacGibbon gets very wide of 


‘the mark when generalising about undergraduates 


today. First, he would have you believe that students 
here regard undergraduate ‘parochial’ news as un- 
important; and, secondly, that if this were true it 
would be ‘indicative of greater maturity and wider 
intelligence.’ 

This image of serious-students-shouldering-the- 
responsibilities - of -our-age-as-they-march-to-mature- 
citizenship is very touching, but let me acquaint Mr. 
MacGibbon with one or two aspects of contemporary 
Oxford. First, during this last term at the very time 
when the Isis controversy was beginning, a new 
Magazine was successfully launched dealing almost 
entirely in the gossip and scandals surrounding 
university personalities and their ions; the 
very reason why I/sis has got so far out of touch 
with students here is precisely that we resent Mr. 
Potter and his friends telling us we must all be 
Angry. As for the second point, I should have thought 
that a willingness to join in Righteous Indignation 
Campaigns against H-bombs, the Monarchy, the 
BBC, Freemasonry (are these what Mr. MacGibbon 
means by ‘the anomalies and -uncertainties of our 
sdciety’?), and anything else which Mr. Potter and 
his friends are able to think. of, would be first-class 
evidence of student immaturity. 
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I am sorry to break the news to Mr. MacGibbon. 
but students here have become sceptical about 
protest campaigns, petitions and the Anger Cult 
Instead, we have come to recognise the complexity 
of political issues and to get our own role in 
the political process into perspective. And so, while 
we are here, why shouldn’t we exchange ‘parish 
pump’ scandal and delight in the corruption of 
student politics? At least allow us the maturity te 
laugh at ourselves. 

Finally, ‘the main point of all the Jsis con- 
troversy’ is not ‘the right of the editor to run his 
paper.’ (I'm sorry, Mr. MacGibbon, but we really 
must not jump to conclusions so quickly, must we?) 
The main point is the right of the owners to appoint 
fiext term’s staff to their paper when that paper is 
losing contact with university life and is boring its 
readers, and when that paper has come to be written 
and edited not by amateur journalists but by a 
clique of aspiring professional political protesters. 
—Yours faithfully, 


Balliol College, Oxford GEORGE GARDINER 


ANGLICAN SPRING CLEANING 


Sm,—Dr. Vidler rightly quotes me as pleading for 
‘a non-doctrinal, truly national Church,’ but he adds 
with peculiar nastiness that such a Church ‘is just 
what Hitler wanted.’ He does not quote the words 
which seem to me vital: ‘Instead of the obstacle 
course of Creeds, Catechisms and Articles, there 
should be a simple unelaborated profession of 
Christianity, combined with a declaration of loyalty 
to the Established Church.’ Hitler, surely, was not 
very interested in either the profession or thé practice 
of Christianity, and I cannot imagine why his name 
should have been brought into this controversy, 
unless to create prejudice. 

Dr. Vidier also says: ‘One would have more con- 
fidence in Lord Altrincham’s competence to write 
about the Church of England if he had a quarter 
of Bishop Neill’s knowledge of it.’ This is a remark- 
ably foolish observation. Constructive change is 
seldom promoted by officials. Civil servants, for in- 
stance, have a very important function, but reform 
usually has to be thrust upon them by the en- 
thusiastic amateur. Christianity would, never have 
come into existence if it had been left to the re- 
ligious ‘expert.’ The first-century equivalent of Dr. 
Vidler was no doubt saying that he would"have more 
confidence in the ability of Christ's disciples to talk 
about religion if they had a quarter of the Scribes’ 
and Pharisees’ knowledge of it.—Yours faithfully, 

ALTRINCHAM 
47 Lowndes Square, SW1 


TAPER AND THE FARMERS 


Sir,—Taper, writing on June 27, ventures into the 
realms of agriculture. He may well be right that 
“Bagpiper’s Tump, which I swear on the ashes of 
my ancestors is in Herefordshire,’ is there, that the 
Agricultural Bill is ‘an admirable and overdue 
measure simce the Daily Express is against it, but 
1 cannot allow him unchallenged to state: ‘A sub- 
stantial proportion of my wages is taken from me 
every week in order to keep from ruin a number 
of farmers whom I have no desire whatever to keep 
from ruin and whose ruin would in fact be of great 
benefit to the nation.’ 

I know Taper to be a harsh man but perhaps a 
sensible one when his own financial well-being is 
affected. So would he please examine the facts listed 
below: 

4.. The value of the agricultural industry’s 
output is around £1,500 million and is con- 
siderably greater than the value of the combined 
agricultural production of New Zealand and 
Australia. 

2. Agriculture is the country’s largest single 

*Sjndustry. Its net output is 63 per cent. above 
pre-war level. If this increased production had, 
to be purchased from overseas, and if we, could 
get it at present prices, it would fequire an! 
expenditure of £400 million of additional fereign: 
currency annually. Our average balance of pay~ 
ments over the last five years has only been: 
£163 million. 

3. This £400 million of foreign currency is 
sufficient to pay for all the rubber, cotton, 

-2“timber and iron and steel imported imto-this 
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country or is equal to the value of all the im- 
ports of ships, cars, lorries, tractors, bicycles 
and aircraft. 

4. British agriculture now feeds half of our 
population as compared to one-third pre-war 
despite a diminished labour force. Also farmers 
and their workers constitute less than 5 per cent. 
of the working population. 

5. The cost of agricultural support is only 
1s, 10d. per head per week. (Does the Spectator 
really pay Taper so badly that this is ‘a substan- 
tia] proportion of my wages’?) 

The support system helps to maintain our home 
agricultural output at a high level. Any reduction 
in output would force us to buy more food abroad 
at obviously an increased price for all our food re- 
quirements, which would lead to a rise in our cost 
of living. I would confidently maintain that should 
that occur Taper would ask for an increase in salary 
which due to his stupidity you should rightly refuse. 
— Yours faithfully, 

DAVID SUMMERS 

County Chairman of the Gloucestershire branch 

of the National Farmers’ Union 
Little Barrow, Moreton-in-Marsh, Glos 


ROYAL SHOW DILEMMA 


Sir,—The solution to the Royal Show dilemma, so, 


ably described by Robert Hodge, is surely this: no 
more Royal Shows, either permanent or peripatetic. 
Instead, the Royal Agricultural Society should be 
present at all the important agricultural shows, in- 
including Smithfield and the Dairy Show. This 
would give the Society an opporiunity of staging an 
important exhibit showing, for example, the most 
recent developments in agriculture. A club restaurant 
could also be provided as a meeting place for 
members. The Society’s present income would surely 
allow them to do all this in a first-class way at a 
fraction of the cost of the present Royal Show, which 
is doing nothing to enhance the Society’s historic 
reputation.—Y ours faithfully, 
MICHAEL GAVIN 
The Farmers’ Club, Whitehall Court, SW1 
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BLACK AND WHITE IN RHODESIA 

Sir,—I read the letter on racial problems in Rhodesia 
with great interest. Your correspondent seems to me 
to have fallen into the usual habit of the ex-colonial 
when talking or writing of the colour problem. He 
insists that certain things will inevitably happen if 
‘social paitnership’ is encouraged. 

He says that the immigrant from Great Britain 
would soon vote for the Dominion Party policy. 
Surely he is not suggesting that because of this it is 
necessarily the right one? 

He states categorically that ‘social partnership 
means intermarriage.’ This statement alone seems to 
show that the settler in Rhodesia is not willing to 
attempt the social partnership that could lead to 
partnership in government, education and so on. 
Following the ‘intermarriage’ sentence comes a 
typically hysterical one. Intermarriage may result in 
a few cases, but to say that immigrants would prob- 
ably have to sign. a declaration of eagerness for 
intermarriage is ridiculous. 

Mr. Consett has, I feel, struck the right note when 
he says in reference to the Rhodesian settler: “This 
electorate knows that political partnership based on 
universal suffrage or on electoral laws which give 
the majority of votes to the Africans can only lead 
to the elimination of the white man, except as the 
servant of the black.’ 

As has been said so often before, the dominating 
trouble in race relations is fear; not of black for 
white, but of white for black —Yours faithfully, 

N. M. MCCARTY 
The Cartland Club, King Edward's School, 
Birmingham, 15 


‘THE DEATH OF 2nd LIEUT. BROWNE’ 
Sir,—Although witless, unlovely, loutish and doubt- 
less fools, we, as fellow archetypes of all that Mr. 
Michie sensed he had gone to war against, are 
prompted to remind him of that ancient military 
truism that an army is only as good as its officers. 
It may, of course, be that Mr. Michie is a gallant, 

if retired, major-general. However, we feel it more 
likely that he merely failed instead to meet the re- 
quirements of the War Office Selection Board.— 
Yours faithfully, 

VIVIAN SUTTON 

SIMON: GILLETT 
5th Battalion QONR, Kaduna, Nigeria 


SABBATARIANISM 


Sir,—There seems to be some misunderstanding on 
both sides of this controversy. The ancient Roman 
calendar knew nothing of a seven-day week, which 
was not officially recognised until Christianity was 
established as the State religion in the fourth cen- 
tury. ‘Sabbath’ then became the ordinary word for 
Saturday, the seventh day, while Sunday became a 
holiday as the Lord’s Day. These names are still 
used in languages derived from those spoken by 
the early Christians. Other days were, in Greek, 
called by numbers; Tuesday, for instance, being the 
‘third day.’ There is thus no excuse whatever for 
the solecism of using the term ‘Sabbath’ as though 
it could possibly mean Sunday, and the Legertonians, 
assuming they can count up to seven, must be quite 
well aware of this. 

The simple fact is that the holiness of the Sabbath 
was part of the Mosaic Law which the Christians 
deliberately rejected as obsolete, So far as they were 
concerned ‘the commandments’ meant those of the 
Gospel, not those of the Hebrew decalogue (cf. 
II Cor. iii, 7) and they never supposed that religious 
obligations had to fit into any precise arithmetical 
framework.—Yours faithfully, 

W. SMITH 
78 Queen's Gate, Bolton, Lancs 
* 
Sir,—Mr. Christopher Hollis combines surprise that 
others should not understand him with an equal 
determination not to have any ‘notion’ (his word to 
me) about what his critics are saying, 

As a man of your contributor’s years, as a 
graduate in theology and as a parson, I have thought 
at least as deeply as Mr. Hollis about the Sunday 
question. 

What is he attacking? It seems that it is the Vic- 
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torian idea of the Sunday as the Christian Sabbath. 

At least, that view is orthodox—being based on 
the fact that our Lord came to fulfil and not destroy 
the Law. The Fourth Commandment (with the others) 
is, therefore, binding on the new Israel (the Christian 
Church), who quite naturally kept their weekly 
Sabbaths on the day of the week on which Easter 
and Whitsun fell. 

How does he attack this position? By taking up 
the unorthodox attitude of the Seventh Day Ad- 
ventist by tying the Sabbath to Saturday. By so 
doing he imagines that he can avoid the necessity 
of applying the Fourth Commandment to Sunday 
and the necessity of taking into account the Jewish 
tradition of keeping the Sabbath in interpreting the 
Divine Will. Thus, by ignoring the main lines of 
Jewish and Christian tradition, Mr. Hollis ‘can fancy 
he has a special revelation of the Divine Will which 
is not as in former times. This stone should be 
thrown back hard at your smug contributor in his 
glasshouse! 

Many Christian ministers will feel that the pursuit 
of recreation through selfish activity on Sunday 
rather than through rest in the Lord is sapping the 
moral and spiritual strength of our land. 

It is a pity that a serious subject such as this in 
a serious paper should be handled by a slick, popular 
writer rather than a competent theologian. The 
result is confusing and unhelpful.—Yours faithfully, 

VICTOR H. BEATON 
Rougham Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds 


QUAKER SCHOOL IN GREECE 
Sir,—In 1945, a Quaker relief team started a small 
domestic training school in Salonica for Greek girls 
from villages near by. Every year since then, twenty 
girls have started a two-year course in running a 
home, baby care and farming. They have learnt how 
best to manage homes on available resources and 
to ensure the fullest: possible lives for their future 
families and for themselves. A Quaker couple act 
as principals of the school, but the rest of the staff 
is Greek. There is no attempt to convert the pupils: 
on the contrary, they are warmly encouraged in the 
practice of their own Greek Orthodox faith. 
For thirteen years the school has done its work 
and housed the girls and staff in two draughty, 
German army huts. But today these huts cannot be 
guaranteed to withstand the rain and gales of 
another winter. Either a new permanent building 
must be put up or the school must close; 
We believe that the gift of such a building would 
be a timely gesture of goodwill to the people of 
Greece; and that the school, which has established 
a high reputation among Greeks, must be helped 
to continue its excellent work. 
The cost will be £24,000, The Quakers have already 
begun to build in the faith that somehow this sum 
will be raised. We ask all Christians of other de- 
nominations and all friends of Greece who share 
our admiration for the Quakers’ project to send as 
generous a donation as they can to: St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields Vicarage, 5 St. Martin’s Place, WC2. 
Cheques should be made payable to ‘F.S.C. Greek 
School.’—Yours faithfully, 
MAURICE BOWRA, KINROSS, OSBERT LANCASTER, 
R. W. LIVINGSTONE, FRANCIS NOEL-BAKER, NOEL 
F. NORTON, DILYS POWELL, STEVEN RUNCIMAN, 
BICKHAM SWEET-ESCOTT, J. F. WOLFENDEN, 
AUSTEN WILLIAMS 

5 St. Martin’s Place, WC2 


ATHOLL BROSE 

Sir,—G. K. Chesterton said that the great glory of 
England was that if it were decided tomorrow to 
burn a heretic at the stake a man would come 
along who knew how the faggots. should be 
arranged. And here is Professor Bain with his in- 
teresting historical note on Atholl Brose. 

I know the Professor well: he is a son of the 
Manse burdened by a Presbyterian conscience and 
a lifelong teetotaller. His remarks about self 
whisky should not be taken seriously. The honey is 
clearly to disguise the taste of the drink, but this 
useless erudite information is in the best spirit of 


the universities.—Y ours faithfully, 
A, AMBERY SMITH 


8 King’s Place, St. Michael's Road, Leeds, 6 
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SUMMER BOOKS 


The Hateful Profession 


F Gissing were alive today he would not find 
many people around who satisfied his require- 
ment of the novelist: that he should have starved. 
There was Orwell, of course, as Mr. G. W. Stonier 


points out in his whimsical intreduction to the: 


W. -Ad’s Classic New Grub Street,* but Orwell's 
sts vation was voluntary, and it had little favour- 
able effect on his fiction. Apart from him, every- 
body is firmly shored up with salaries from adver- 
tising agencies, commissions from glossy trade 
journals, or even (ssh!) stipends from universi- 
ties: teo firmly to be in much danger of falling 
into Gissing’s bread-and-dripping, four-pair-of- 
stairs world. The contrast goes some way to 
discredit the plea that ‘our society’ does nothing 
for the artist. He does plenty for himself. If you 
really want to starve nowadays you had better 
pick some métier that our patrons have no use for 
—sculpture, say, or microtonal music—because if 
you can hold a pen you will be home and dry 
before you can say. ten guineas a thousand. The 
only other way is to be like the novelist Edwin 
Reardon, Gissing’s protagonist, and destroy your- 
self, not through having integrity and genius (for 
genius will always make its own way), but through 
having integrity and not being all that good. 

That Reardon is in some ways a pessimistic self- 
portrait emerges clearly enough from a reading 
of The Private Life of Henry Maitland.t This is 
actually a biography of Gissing dating from 1912, 
and originally published with thin pseudonymous 
disguises—Wells appearing as ‘Rivers’ and so on 
—that make but a feeble show of conciliating per- 
sons still living at the time. The author, Morley 
Roberts, was a novelist of some repute in his day 
and later became W. H. Hudson’s first biographer. 
(He also had the habit of carrying Sartor Resartus 
around with him on his extensive travels, though 
fortunately without allowing it to influence his 
style.) The Gissing book is marred by Roberts’s 
yielding to the temptation to put his own 


experiences and attitudes on a level with those of — 


his subject. Thus we learn that ‘Maitland’ had no 
colourful objects in his rooms, but Roberts had 
lots; ‘Maitland’ stuck to London, but Roberts was 
restless for overseas; ‘Maitland’ was disinclined 
to metaphysical speculation: not so Roberts. This 
is topped up by an irritating air of self-congratula- 
tion over Gissing’s regular non-avoidance of pit- 
falls that Roberts had gone out of his way to warn 
him about in advance, and a snobbish disdain for, 
among others, Gissing’s second wife—‘many of 
her locutions were vulgar, and she had no natural 
refinement.” 

But Roberts was no fool, as is shown by his 
incidental remarks on Dickens and on English 
novelists in general {so many of them ‘have on 
every occasion shirked the great dramatic scene 





‘ ‘a Grus Street. By George Gissing. (O.U.P., 

{ Tae Private Lire or Henry MAITLAND: A Por- 

He. ¢" ~ Poss Gissing. By Morley Roberts. (Richards 
ess, 21s. 





By KINGSLEY AMIS 


just when it was expected and needed’). Despite 
its faults of presentation, his portrait of Gissing is 
clear and full, and if no rhyme or reason is found 
in the latter’s despairs and his marital fatuities, 
then in a sense this was the whole point about 
him. Most important of all, Roberts had shared 
the evil-smelling Bohemia which bounded Gis- 
sing’s existence and which he charted with such 
triumphant clarity in New Grub Street—pub- 
lished, by the way, in the same year as The Picture 
of Dorian Grey. If he is so minded, the reader of 
Maitland can trace how Gissing transferred his 
Own experiences in America to a minor character 
in the novel, Whelpdale, and how he was describ- 
ing his own predicament when he chronicled 
Reardon’s helpless struggles to get his stuff written 
in time, or even at all. Further, in the passage 
where Reardon imagines himself married to ‘some 
simple, kind-hearted work girl’ and receives a de- 
flating harangue from his friend Biffen, it is 
impossible to escape the feeling that this is Gissing 
haranguing himself. There is a deadly accuracy 
in Biffen’s gloomy diagnosis which renders his 
creator's history doubly puzzling. It is not difficult 
to guess, again, that the embittered pedant of New 
Grub Street, Alfred Yule, represents the author's 
proleptic vision of himself after a lifetime in the 
literary rat-race, and that Yule’s poor, cowed, 
stupid wife is a corresponding account of the 
woman with ‘no natural refinement.’ And to round 
the thing off Gissing’s death-bed delirium un- 
mistakably recalls the visions he had attributed 
to the dying Reardon twelve years earlier. 

An interpretation of this sort would be all very 
well, and indeed there is a sense in which the 


noting of biographical resemblances in such a case 
is inescapable. New Grub Street asks to be con- 
sidered as the true record of a soul trapped in a 
network of agonies—poverty, self-doubt, sexual 
discomfort, the ‘huge shop’ of London—but it is 
a record vitiated in part by its author’s tendency 
to slip from poignant complaint into repetitious 
grumbling. Fortunately, however, not everybody 
in the novel is an analogue of Gissing or his wives, 
and its material is not just what he did with him- 
self in reading-rooms and attic bed-sitters. Its 
liveliest sketch is of Jasper Milyain, the egotist 
who chisels his way on to review pages and into 
editorships with a devoted skill to which even con- 
temporary Grub Street would be hard pressed to 
find a parallel. The delineation of the minot 
literary bores, especially the older ones, recalls the 
wit of George Eliot as well as displaying what 
Gissing everywhere displays, an honesty and a 
fairmindedness equal to hers. And the dramatic 
centre of the book is not so much Reardon’s rela- 
tions with his cowardly wife as the push-and-pull 
between Yule and his devoted but mutinous 
daughter, an admirable character who has her 
own good reasons for regarding literature as ‘the 
hateful profession.’ 

Just as Don Juan may require the reader to for- 
get all he knows about Byron (and, for the oppo- 
site reasons, let us throw in the /dylls and Tenny- 
son), SO we must separate Gissing from his work 
to see it straight. Otherwise we are in danger of 
thinking, as Morley Roberts clearly thought, that 
Gissing was a man who went under as well as 
dying at forty-six. But he did not go under: he 
wrote New Grub Street. 


Two Poems 


By TED HUGHES 


Crag Jack’s Apostasy 
The churches, ford, all the dark churches 
Stooped over my cradle once : 
Icame clear, but my god’s down 
Under the weight of all that stone: 
Both my power and my luck since 
Have kicked at the world and slept in ditches. 


I do not desire to change my ways, 
But now call continually 

On you, god or not god, who 

Come to my sleeping body through 
The world under the world; pray 
That I may see more than your eyes 


In an animal's dreamed head; that I shall— 
Waking, dragged suddenly 

From a choir-shaken height . 

By the world, lord, and its dayfali— 

Keep more than the memory 

Of a wolf's head, of eagles’ feet. 


The Good Life 


Nothing of profit to be got 

So poor-bare to wind and to rain, 

His spirit gone to patch his boot, 

The hermit returned to the world agaia. 


‘Revelation’s a burden not to be borne 
Save by square-shouldered self-respect.” 
But when that latter jaunted bedecked 
His vanity was of apparent horn. 


‘Quiet enough at last I have won, 

My body relieved of rag and of ache: 
Only a plump, cuffed citizen 

Gets enough quiet to hear God speak,” 


Loud he prayed then; but late or early 

Never a murmur came to his need 

Save ‘I'd be delighted!’ and “Yours sincerely,’ 
And ‘Thank you very much indeed!” 





They Came to 
Cordura 


BOOK 
SOCIETY 
CHOICE 


15s. 


“Mr. Glendon Swarthout writes brilliantly 
about valour . . . harsh, memorable and 
truly imagined.’’—p. wiLLiaMs, M, Guardian 
“, .. Outstanding . . . immensely powerful 
novel,’’—H. M. HARRIS, E. Standard. “, .. suf- 
passes even The Red Badge of Courage and 


All Quiet on the Western Front.’’ — 8, FOX, 


Western Mail. 


Maggie—Now 
BETTY SMITH 


The long-awaited successor to A Tree Grows 
in Brooklyn, it is the story of astrong woman 
and the weak men who sponged on her. 16s, 


Things Fall 
Apart 


“ | .. Vivid imagination illuminates every 
page, and his style is a model of clarity. The 
great interest of this novel is that it gen- 
uinely succeeds in presenting tribal life from 
the inside.’ The Times Literary Supplement 


15s, 
* 


Confessions of a 
European in England 
J. H. HUIZINGA 


“It is most agreeable to be both praised 
and bullied by so charming a friend.” 
H. NICHOLSON, Observer. 25s. 


The Sea My 
‘Hunting Ground 
ANTHONY 

WATKINS 


The adventures of a shark fisherman off the 
coast of Scotland. “Stimulating and enliven- 
ing.” Scotsman. “...uncommonly good 
reading.”’ Birmingham Post. Illus. 18s. 


A Place of Stones 


JOHN GISCARD 


... this is really how a boy feels . . . with “ 


io happiness recorded, he presents a 
beautifully achieved = of a variety of 
 esolations.” K.-YouNG, D. Telegraph. 21s. 


HEINEMANN 
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Highest Candle 


The Romantic Assertion. By R. A. Foakes. (Methuen, 16s.) 


SoME people think we should learn to do without 
the term ‘Renaissance’ because the more closely 
one examines it—and such close scrutiny is now 
an industry—the less it seems to fit the facts. 
Others feel similarly about ‘Romantic’; yet a 
glance at the shelf shows that this word is indis- 
pensable, even in titles, and the past few years 
have added more, if lesser, works to the group 
headed by Babbitt, Barzun, Béguin and Praz. 
‘Romantic’ is, in fact, almost a vogue-word. 
Why all this interest?. Not so long ago we were 
taught to deplore the Romantic poets; they were 
bad at realising things brutally in the concrete, 
exhibited an abeyance of thought, paddled messily 
in spilt religion. What was needed, according to 
Hulme—the moving spirit in this protest—was 
‘dry hardness,’ less moaning and whining, more 
of the light of ordinary day instead of the light 
that never was. And although Hulme himself 
seemed to think dry hardness was to be found in 
a brief comparison between a sunset and a scarlet 
petticoat, we did eventually get the kind of thing 
he wanted, and dutifully despised the poets he 
disliked. Now we have not only stopped doing 
that, but even argue that the major twentieth- 
century poets—and indeed Hulme himself—are, 
in an important sense, Romantic. Hulme would 
have said that we were still debauched by a 
century of slop; nevertheless, it would be right 
to suspect the bona fides of a reader who pro- 
fessed to admire Yeats and yet found nothing in 
Wordsworth, or in the odes of Keats, or indeed 
among the vanity and emptiness of Shelley. 


The truth must be that all the minor revolutions 
in art are trivial compared with the vast Coper- 
nican change at the end of the eighteenth century. 
Here is an illustration, at once dogmatic and 
parochial: if that change made it possible for 
Wordsworth to write ‘Resolution and Indepen- 
dence,’ it also made possible ‘The Waste Land’ 
and ‘Among Schoolchildren.’ Much happened be- 
tween Blake’s ‘The Imagination is Eternity’ and 
Wallace Stevens’s wonderfully qualified ‘Final 
Soliloquy of the Interior Paramour,’ but they are 
alike in thinking nobly of the imagination : 

We say God and the imagination are one . . 

How high that highest candle lights the dark. 

Out of this same light, out of the central mind, 

We make a dwelling of the evening air, 

In which being together is enough. 
The hunger of imagination may still be thought of 
as making men unhappy or-mad; but for Blake 
and Stevens alike it is also the power of the mind 
over the possibilities of things, and in its service 
‘nothing can be too lavish, too sublime or too 
festive. And with this reverence for Reason’s 
superb enemy there goes an acceptance of its 
doctrines; for instance, that form in art is 
‘organic,’ and that the ‘maker’s rage to order,’ his 
luck or his purity, are all we have against chance 
and chaos. 

Wallace Stevens came in here because Mr. 
Foakes, in a passing reference, seems to make a 
mistake about him which hints at a more general 
defect in his book. He is willing to accept a degree 
of continuity. between the Romantics and our- 
selves, but sees also a decline; the large assertions, 
the ‘single inclusive ‘response, have sunk into a 
preoccupation with metaphor, a ‘poetry of con- 
flict.’ He identifies as Romantic two large themes, 
the Journey, and the Vision of Love—neither of 
which seems very specific—and tells us that they 
broke up in Victorian poetry, Jargely because 
Megalopolis made them impossible. The lonely 
crowd must make do with an unassertive, ironic, 
neutral kind of poetry, heralded by the growth of 


dramatic monologues. The final ‘negation’ of the 
original ‘assertion’ is “The City of Dreadful 
Night’; agreeable as it is to find this poem noticed 
at length, I wondered why the cities of Baudelaire 
and Dickens and indeed of Blake were not equally 
negating. Seeking a neat pattern, Mr. Foakes 
argues for something very like a ‘dissociation of 
sensibility’ between Keats and Arnold (a new one 
for the list). And whereas he is right to say we 
miss the point about the early Romantics if we 
attack them for making assertions, he must be 
wrong about this decline from transcendental 
vision to metaphor; this is how he comes to be 
wrong about Stevens, who is dismissed as a poet 
concerned with poetry only, in some limited sense, 
when he was more a sort of agnostic Blake, and 
as much concerned in his own way with visionary 
experience, the value of which he 


* asserted. ‘Of what value is anything to dhe 


and those that live in misery and térror, 
the imagination?’ ‘ 

Mr. Foakes’s detailed commentaries I find un* 
illuminating, perhaps because I see the whole 
story differently. It cannot be true that poets no 
longer think it their business to assert order, using 
the lamp of Coleridge, not the mirror of Locke. 
We receive but what we give; what we give may 
have to do with love, or mountains, or cities or 
poems. Hence the moving correspondence between 
these great Romantic emblems, early and late: 
Wordsworth beside the pool bare to the eye of 
heaven and Yeats in the schoolroom; Mallarmé’s 
lucky constellation swinging up over absolute 
chaos and Stevens’s rock, on which the lilacs grow 
and bloom like a blindness cleaned. 

FRANK KERMODE 





A discovery of the first importance 


THE CAVE OF 
ROUFFIGNAC 


Louis Rene Nougier and Romain Robert 
(Translated by David Scott) 
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On the 26th June, 1956, the cave paintings and drawings 
- the Grotto of Rouffignac were discovered by Professor 
and M. Romain Robert. The number and size of 
~ wings~and their prehistoric significance made this 
a discovery of the first importance, far exceeding any 
similar —a of cave — and Gresings, y~ ef 
years t. magnitude and importance of this fin 
Yemediately created a storm of controversy and there were 
= who sought to prove that the drawings were forgeries. 
But the authenticity of these drawings is now es 
even all doubt by world ——- a No one 
can read this fascinating account of the Mammoths of 
without a thrill of conan’ in drawing close 
to a period tens of thousands of years ago. 240 pages and 
20 hailf-tone plates. 


36s. net 
GEORGE NEWNES LTD. 
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Men of Substance 


The Independents in the English Civil War. By 
George Yule. (C.U.P., 21s.) 


Lona, long ago, when we used to call the Civil 
War ‘the Puritan Revolution, we thought that 
the parties called ‘Presbyterian’ and ‘Independent’ 
were divided by disagreements about religion. 
Modern research has disabused us, showing that 
many ‘Independent’ MPs were elders of the 
Presbyterian State Church and that others had no 
obvious religious beliefs at all. ‘I can see little 
consistency in their programme,’ says Mr. Yule, 
‘except a desire to win the war and to gain a degree 
of toleration.’ Since the Civil War could not be 
won without toleration, this reduces the purely 
religious element in the Independent group to 
something very small. 


Mr. Yule, however, thinks that religion was the 
most important link binding together what was 
essentially a composite party. He draws an 
imteresting contrast between those Independent 
MPs who, in July, 1647, threw their lot in with 
the Army as it advanced on London to purge 
Parliament, and those who sat in the Rump after 
Pride's Purge in December, 1648. The two groups, 
each of which we normally call ‘Independent,’ do 
not coincide. The former ran considerable politi- 
cal risks for their principles. The latter group— 
much larger numerically—included many who 
were jumping on to a band waggon. The Indepen- 
dents of principle seem to have been of higher 
social rank than the ‘career’ Independents of 
1649-53. The view that the Independents were 
declining gentlemen may have arisen from look- 
ing at the later unprincipled fellow-travellers of 
the original men of principle. In making this clear 
Mr. Yule has performed a useful service. 


Although united by their belief in toleration, 
all the Independent MPs wished to preserve a 
State Church. Mr. Yule rightly argues that the 
reasons for this were social: ‘the Independent 
type of church organisation preserved the social 
structure of the Church of England for the gentry 
in the sphere of local politics, in no way led to 
social anarchy nor endangered property.’ Always 
the Independents ‘would have an eye to property.’ 
Their wealth is emphasised by many contempor- 
aries whom Mr. Yule quotes; and he rightly points 
to the support which the Rump’s imperialist 
foreign policy received from the City. They were 
men of substance. 


Mr. Yule has produced a valuable biographical 
index of Independent MPs, and many other useful 
facts about them. Yet a general question remains. 
Mr. Yule’s concern was mainly with MPs. 
MPs elected on a narrow franchise naturally came 
from the propertied class. But the Parliamentary 
Independents were influential because of support 
they won in the Army and in the country at large. 
Is there any reason to assume that the MPs were 
a fair cross-section of the party as a whole? Mr. 


Yule points out that members elected after 1645. 


who were also Army officers tended to be more 
radical than MPs elected in 1640. The question 
of where exactly in the country the strength of 
Independency lay still remains to be answered. 
As Mr. Yule points out, we need to know far more 
local history before we can begin to answef it. 
But his is a serious first attempt to provide 
evidence where historians have often pronounced 
dogmatically without it. If he is more successful 
at raising than at answering questions, at least 
future historians will have to take full account 
of his work, which throws valuable new light on 
the social, political and religious conflicts of the 
English revolution. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 





The Decision to Intervene 
,GEORGE F. KENNAN 


The second volume in his masterly study of Soviet-American relations 1917-1920. 
It follows in close detail the period from the Btest-Litovsk Treaty of March 1918 
to the despatch of American forces to North Russia and Siberia later in the same 
year, With 33 photographs and 6 maps. 50/- 


Journeys to England and Ireland 
ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE 


Edited by J. Pp. MAYER. The first publication in English of de Tocqueville’s note- 
books describing his visits to England ané@ Ireland in 1833, 1835 and 1857. His 
impressions and conversations are full of penetrating comment and insight into 
the sqcial, economic and political problems of the Reform Age. 30/- 


The House of Lords in the 
Age of Reform 1784-1837. A.S. TURBERVILLE 


This full-dress study completes the late Professor Turberville’s classic trilogy on 
the House of Lords. It has been edited by R. J. WHITE and includes an Epilogue 
on Aristocracy and the advent of Democracy 1837-67. 50/- 


South African Winter JAMES MORRIS 


A brilliant deseription of life in the four provinces of South Africa, given with 
Mr Morris’s customary wit and sharp obséf¥ation. 
With 6 photographs and map. 18/- 


Early Sites of Christianity PETER BAMM 


In this unusual account of recent travels in*the eastern Mediterranean Dr Bamm 
relates the contemporary scene and people fo ancient history, Christian and pre- 
Christian. He describes Ur and Babylon, Jerusalem and Damascus, Antioch and 
Ephesus, Athens, Byzantium, Athos. With 18 photographs. 21]- 


STANISLAUS JOYCE 


My Brother’s Keeper 


“Indispensable as a stady of a great author.by his brother, but it would be fasci- 
nating even if the brother were a complete unknown . . . Really, the talent in the 
Joyce family is almost incredible.””—FRANK O’CONNOR. “Of surpassing interest.” — 
TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. Edited and Introduced by RICHARD ELLMANN. 


Preface by T. S. ELIOT. <n 


Best SF Three Edited by EDMUND CRISPIN 


A new anthology of Science Fiction, full of. gripping and mind-stretching stories. 
With a provocative Introduction by Mr Crispin himself. 15/- 


With 4 photographs. 25/- 


A Clear Water Stream HENRY WILLIAMSON 


“Flow and mood of river are here, both in the texture of his supple, shimmering 
prose and in the shape of the story . . . A-brilliant performance.”—DAILY TELE- 
GRAPH. “The greatest English writer on the natural world since Richard Jefferies.” 
—MAURICE WIGGIN, SUNDAY TIMES. ; 15/- 


The Bitter Glass EILIS DILLON 


A tense and finely written novel set in the fasewest of Ireland in 1922. “‘It has the 
rounded excellence which comes from a matyre technique and an imagination of 
high quality.”—THE TIMES. 15/- 
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* Lindeman’s Daughters 
SYNNOVE CHRISTENSEN 


‘A story which in its concern with the 

husvan condition can hold a reader born 

m another age and another country.’— 
Times Literary Supplement , 

Scandinavian novel award winner 

Book Society Recommendation 432 pp. 18s 


The Monkey Puzzle 
VERONICA HULL 


. the most promising first novel from a 
~ new English writer that I have read since , 
the night I stayed up reading Iris Mur- 
doch’s Under the Net . . . five years ago.’— * 
‘FOUR WINDS’ Time and Tide 13s 6d 


Not Without Love 
C. F. GRIFFIN 


4 am addicted to novels like this. I love ° 
. the way they take a fierce grip of the 
subject on the first line . . . I relish the 
~ Way in which each character is shuffled, 
cut and shuffled again, exposing now one 
complex, now another.’— Mf 
PENELOPE MORTIMER, Sunday Times 15s 


An End to Dying 
SAM ASTRACHAN 


. very much superior to anything that 
is likely to come from a young English 
novelist during the remainder of this year.’ 
—Times Literary Supplement 15s * 


Lady Sings the Blues 
BILLIE HOLIDAY 


. the best of recent confessionals out of 
the heart of the jazz-cult . . . a splendid 
freedom from cant, an immediacy of voice, 
which single it out from the common run.’ 

—Sunday Dispatch 


Discography and illustrations 16s 


Hotel Adlon 
HEDDA ADLON 


The fascinating story of one of the world’s 
greatest hotels, from its birth—with the 
blessing of Kaiser Wilhelm II in 1907—to 
its death in 1945, when it went up in flames 
a few days after the Russian occupation 
of Berlin. ‘Altogether excellent reading.’— 
DONALD MCLACHLAN Daily Telegraph 
8 pages of photographs 21s" 
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Come In or Stay Out 


The Decision to Intervene. By George F. Kennan. (Faber, 50s.) 


Mr. KENNAN’s theme is Soviet-American relations 
from January to August, 1918. During these 
months the great conflict on the Western Front 
between Ludendorff’s armies and those of the 
Western Powers had not yet been resolved. The 
Germans had imposed the Peace of Brest-Litovsk, 
separating the ‘Ukraine from Russia, and they 
seemed to be free from the menace of a two-front 
war. Russian society, on the other hand, was on 
the point of collapse, with the new-born babe of 
Bolshevism struggling for survival against a num- 
ber of enemies inside Russia and beyond. Britain 
and France hoped to revive a second front which 
would combat the German offensive on the 
Marne, but they were uncertain whether or nof, 
for this purpose, to support Lenin’s government 
or oppose it. A decision had already been taken in 
favour of military intervention in the wilderness 
of the Russian North, while the Japanese had 
another intervention in mind in Siberia. These 
moves were designed to provide for a linking-up 
between the eastern and the western parts of 
Russia, and to place them under Allied control. As 
in all coalitions, the powers were formally agreed 
on one major objective; their interests varied, 
however, on other issues which, with the passing 
of the German threat—if it did pass—would 
assume much greater importance. 

Mr. Kennan sets himself ‘to study the particular 
problems which confronted American representa- 
tives in various parts of Russia throughout 1918, 
to analyse the trend of policy in Washington to- 
wards interventionism, to study the hesitancies and 
conflicts of inter-Allied relations, and finally to 
elucidate the actions of the Bolshevik leaders and 
their internal opponents. America was disinclined 
to.come in at first, and her Russian policy differed 


notably from that of her Allies, particularly, 


France and Japan. At the end of this volume, 
however, the decision to intervene by direct 
military action had been taken. 

The interaction of policies and personalities 
within and without Russia provides a wonderful 
opportunity for a great historian. Here is a world 
with many nations engaged where the past clashes 
with the present and where motives of the highest 
nobility are caught up with sordid interests and 
ghastly crime. Mr. Kennan’s venture was a dan- 
gerous one, particularly in view of his decision to 
enter into the story in deepest detail, and to trace 
it day by day from all viewpoints. But his perfor- 
mance is really superb. This second volume is an 
even finer historical achievement than the first, 
Russia Leaves the War, and puts nearly all other 
historians who have written about that period into 
a second-class rating. Mr: Kennan displays re- 
markable compassion and understanding, bring- 
ing what had previously seemed such a tumult- 
uous diversity into a form of unity, and preserving 
in full focus the rich and tragi-comic implications 
of these events. 

His analysis of German policy in the military 
and the economic spheres is a little casual and 
he is unduly disposed, perhaps, to regard inter- 
vention as an enormous American mistake. The 
evidence certainly indicates that the manner in 
which it was executed was wrong but it does not 
prove that, with other men and other objectives, 
interventionism would necessarily have been 
disastrous. Had Wilson, he writes, been able to 
survey the scene of 1918 as we can do today, 

he would have had to recognise that when 
great forces have come into motion in world 
affairs either in war or in developing crisis, no 
government, however great its prestige or its 
military power, can hope to keep them under 
control and then to direct their motion by months 


of silence, followed by a single vague and cryptic 
‘declaration. It takes a different order of states- 
manship—one marked by the most anxious and 
careful following of events and by a determina- 
tion to act upon the situation unintermittently 
by every conceivable means—to shape to one’s 
own purpose the mighty and incessant process 
of change that forms the relationships between 
nations in troubled times. 
Here and elsewhere Kennan seems to be thinking 
as much of the President of 1958 as of the Presi- 
dent of 1918, though he is not one in general-to 
read too much in the way of contemporary 
significance into the events of the past. 
DESMOND WILLIAMS 


Sensibility and Science 
The Immense Journey. By Loren Eiseley. (Gol- 
lancz, 16s.) 
THE position of biology today is a peculiar one. 
On one of its frontiers lies chemistry, where radical 
advances in knowledge and understanding ‘are 
occurring. Biochemistry has elucidated in great 
detail the main mechanisms by which energy’ is 
released in living cells, from the simplest to the 
most complex. It has also gone as far as to show 
how a slight variant of one of these systems be- 
came modified so as to enable green plants to use 
solar energy to build up organic substance and 
at the same time produce oxygen for the earth’s 
atmosphere. A hundred years after Darwin’s 
demonstration of evolution we have clues to the 
origin of the earliest living cells and to the chemi- 
cal configuration of the complex molecules carry- 
ing genetic information from one generation to 
the next. The similarities between the structure of 
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the components of living tissues and of the poly- 
mers whose chemistry we control in ‘plastics’ 
factories are gradually being recognised. There is 
all this new knowledge on one side. And yet, on 
the other, the embryologists and the naturalists 
who study whole animals and the way they grow 
and behave are abruptly faced by the amount of 
knowledge we still lack. 

Although the important discoveries which have 
been made in biology have been quietly received 
in Great Britain, in the United States, where 
science is not only news but part of the great 
optimistic American way of life as well, ad- 
vances have been reported as if no further area 
of ignorance remained. Dr. Eiseley has recoiled 
from this brash atmosphere almost to the extent of 
denying the applicability of science to biology at 
all. His book is a series of essays in which his feel- 
ings—when digging a fossil skull out of a rock 
cleft, seeing a catfish in a frozen stream, looking 
into a.frog’s eye or startled by the bursting 
of a wistaria pod—are loosely linked up with dis- 
cussions of evolution or the age of mankind or the 
origin of life. He often writes with genuine feel- 
ing as, for example, when describing his pity for 
a sparrow-hawk which he caught during one of 
his collecting expeditions and which he was 
forced to release. He cannot then admit that 
scientific understanding of biology has any bear- 
ing on the flight of the hawk to rejoin its mate. 
The tenor of his book is that of Erewhon: a pro- 
test against victorious science claiming to know 
too much. 

Dr. Eiseley hates to think that one day life may 
be created artificially in the laboratory, and would 
like to believe rather the exploded myth that life 
came floating in on a meteor. This we can forgive. 
But the reader may wish that Dr. Eiseley had con- 
quered the urge to indulge in fine writing. How 
the purple passages pile up! “That slowly growing 
green twinkle . . . contained the epic march of 
life from the tidal oozes upwards across the raw 
and unclothed continents.’ Then there is the 
‘animalized water’ that ‘had changed its shapes 
eon by eon to the beating of the earth’s dark 
millenial heart.’ Erewhon was a work of imagina- 
tion with a serious purpose too. But Samuel But- 
ler’s style was not like this. MAGNUS PYKE 


Rabelais Plus 


Letters of John Cowper Powys to Louis Wilkin- 
son, 1935-1956, Edited by Louis Wilkinson. 
(Macdonald, 30s.) 


Louis WILKINSON first met J. C. Powys in 1901. 
Mr. Wilkinson is now in his late seventies, Mr. 
Powys in his late eighties. These letters were 
written between 1935 and 1956, and there are 
over 300 of them. So much for fact. Now, who 
is this book for? Perhaps there are enough 
Powys addicts about to make a quorum, but 
I should think they would need to be real 
addicts to wade through this quagmire of in- 
flated whimsy, rumbustious ‘frankness,’ private 
jokes and self-conscious character-playing. Mr. 
Powys is not blind to his own characteristics; in 
one letter he says that he has ‘the soul of a sadistic, 
sentimental old maid . . . fastidious and finickin 
and fussy and garrulous and bubbling and gushing 
and talkative and exhibitionist.’ This larking 
about with adjectives, by the way, seems to be one 
result of the author’s great admiration for 
Rabelais—indeed, the cornerstone of his style 
seems to be Rabelais plus Lady Ottoline Morrell. 
The subjects covered are the Powys family, the 
author’s literary admirations and views on the 
prosecution of the war, and his passion for the 
life and literature of Mr. Wilkinson, who seems to 
have edited this volume with great reverence and 
efficiency. ANTHONY THWAITE 
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ment,’ said The Times Literary Supplement 
of Field Marshal Erich von Manstein’s 
controversial and important account of 
his war, Lost Victories. Illustrated, 50s 
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Poor Noll 


Oliver Goldsmith. By Ralph M. Wardle. (University of Kansas Press and Constable, 25s.) 


My dear A, 

Thank you for sending me this to read for you. 
First let me say that I am in no sense a Gold- 
smith expert, least of all of the Ralph Wardle 
variety, who has ‘sifted through ‘everything.’ And 
your mention of my essay on Goldsmith the 
Augustan just shows how little you appreciate 


_Mr. Wardle’s equipment for the job, for the word 


Augustan doesn’t appear once in his book (I 
think) and he seems to have no conception of 
anything in the eighteenth century that the word 
might refer to. Thus he can assert that Goldsmith 
was ‘at odds with the spirit of his time .. . an 
artist . . . whose theories anticipated in many 
details those of Wordsworth, Shelley, Lamb, 
Ruskin.’ So much for the poet of such quintes- 
sentially Augustan lines as: 


. Seen opulence, her grandeur to maintain, 
Lead stern depopulation in her train, 
And over fields where scatter’d hamlets rose, 
In barren solitary pomp repose? 


The words move with a measured authority of 
denunciation that could only be brought to bear 
by a very confident civilisation. In lines like these 
(and they are not uncommon in his best poems), 
Goldsmith reveals a profound conception of the 
intimate relationship between man and nature and 
between social growth and natural growth. Thus 
in the third line in the passage above, the hamlets 
are scattered here and there like seed and they rise 
like crops in the fields. It is this kind of imagery, 
of natural and yet human growth, that makes 
Goldsmith fundamentally so unlike the Roman- 
tics with whom Mr. Wardle is always trying to 
relate him, just as the movement and cadence of 
his verse bespeak a sense of social order which is 
eminently Augustan. 

Mr. Wardle’s interest in Goldsmith and his 
times is not of this kind, and I only offer you 
this brief literary lecture as a way of emphasising 
that you mustn’t be deceived by his chairmanship 
of a university department of English into sup- 
posing that this is a book of narrow (or even 
broad, come to that) literary interest. It is, rather, 
a standard product of the book-making industry 
prescribed for promotion purposes in universities 
like Omaha throughout the States. What emerge 
most readily from the academic machines are 
ponderous examples of ‘modern theories of bio- 
graphy, to use Mr. Wardle’s own phrase. These 
theories apparently involve ‘piercing through the 
facade offered to the public and presenting all the 
available details, when one can discover them, or; 
when one can’t, supplying behind-the-facade 
guesses like “What next?’ There must have been 
painful conferences, with long-suffering Mrs. 
Goldsmith worried and exasperated. . . .” 

And yet Mr. Wardle makes a point of dis- 
sociating himself from the laundry-list species 
of biography-making: ‘Although it would be 
interesting to know what Oliver Goldsmith said 
or did on, say, June 5, 1754, or September 23, 
1755, the loss of such information is not serious. 
What is important can be clearly inferred from 
his later writings.’ What Mr. Wardle clearly infers 
from the later writings is the solemnly important 
fact that Goldsmith, while travelling through 
Europe, was ‘observing, comparing, reflecting, 
reaching certain conclusions.’ I am afraid that 
the loss of day-to-day information is really a good 
deal more serious than Mr. Wardle appreciates, 
for it necessarily throws him upon. these later 
writings and here he proves to be not very strong. 
For instance, after recounting the fortunes of The 


Vicar of Wakefield as a book—-its modest recep- 
tion in the eighteenth century, its popularity in 
the nineteenth, and so on—he concludes: 
But therein lies, in part, the greatness of the 
novel: it is capable of varying interpretations. It 
was something new and something old . 
idyllic or ironic . . . it shows traces of genius 
and traces of absurdity. . 


Tt Seems to me that one is lee to decide between 
one interpretation and another, to decide whether 
Goldsmith intended the tone to be idyllic, or 
ironic. What Mr. Wardle has surely failed to infer, 

because of his refusal to criticise and analyse, 
is that if the novel is capable of varying interpre- 
tations, that is largely because Goldsmith did not 
define in his own mind the mode and manner 
appropriate to the story he was proposing to write. 
The book’s ‘universality’ is really its weakness, for 
it is too generalised to give substance to the idyll 
or point to the irony. In The Deserted Village,’on 
the other hand, the generalising tendency of jthe 
words emerges as Goldsmith’s great strength, for 
the generalisations are most precisely and deli- 
cately managed: the recurrent portraits of ‘the 
village are very detailed (as, for instance, in ‘the 
passage evoking the village in terms of its sounds), 
and yet it is detail that recalls to Goldsmith’s 
readers a shared heritage, a way, rather than a 
precise locality, of life. 

The pity of it all is that Goldsmith’s life 
provides a most intriguing study of the relation- 
ship between Life and Letters. At the very least, 
at the ‘modern-biography’ level, it was a fantasti- 
cal sort of life that could make an excellent story. 
Early on Mr. Wardle quotes someone’s distinction 
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between goons and jiggers, goons being people 
with a heavy touch, whereas jiggers have a light 
touch. ‘And there you have it,’ he exclaims, ‘it was 
Goldsmith’s misfortune that he was a jigger fallen 
among goons.’ There, indeed, you have it: poor 
Noll (as Mr. Wardle persists in calling him) has 
fallen again. The lightest Goldsmith anecdotes are 
recounted in a stolid literal way and capped with 
explanatory comments or rhetorical questions, 
until all the fizz has bubbled out of them. 

So I am afraid my verdict seems to be that this 
book is far too uncritical to be of any relevance 
to students of literature, and yet that it contains 
too much detail about a great mass of Goldsmith’s 
lesser journalism for the reader who ‘likes a good 
biography.’ But should you decide, after all this, 
not to handle the book, why not send it on else- 
where? Someone will take it. 

Yours, 
BORIS FORD 


Eastern Shores 


The Morea. By Robert Liddell. (Cape, 25s.) 

Early Sites of Christianity. By Peter Bamm. 
(Faber, 21s.) 

Jerusalem. By Michael Join-Lambert. (Elek, 30s.) 


THE surprising thing about the Morea (a pedantry 
of Mr. Liddell’s—most people, including the 
Greeks, call it the Peloponnese) is how crowded it 
seems to be. Crowded with villages and towns and 
ancient sites, above all with past civilisations, 
buried under layer upon layer of history. The big 
names—Corinth, Mycenz, Sparta—are clustered 
about with a host of smaller ones each rich in 
association. Mr. Liddell gives a similar sense of 
profusion in this much-needed guide book: the 
only other one in print, apart from an inadequate 
one only obtainable in Athens, is the Guide Bleu. 

The armchair traveller may find Mr. Liddell’s 
descriptions prosaic, for all their wealth of detail. 
He lacks the poetic imagination of Mr. Rex War- 
ner, who is better at making you feel- what it is 
like to stand before the citadel of Mycenz. But 
for anyone who is going there The Morea 
is indispensable—even at a time when travel 
in the Peloponnese is not the adventure it used 
to be; almost everywhere is accessible by 
rail or bus, and even at such remote sites as 
Epidaurus, the sanctuary of Asculapius, the enter- 
prising Ministry of Tourism has built a ‘pavilion.’ 

Dr. Bamm is a fundamentalist; he believes that 
archeologists could find Adam’s tomb as they 
have discovered traces of. Abraham’s existence at 
Ur. His account of travelling about the eastern 
end of the Mediterranean in search of Christian 
and pre-Christian associations has much that is 
informative and stimulating, provided one can 
ignore his distortions of fact. He bases his thesis 
on the assumption that ‘natural science can no 
longer offer a convincing theory of the origin of 
the human race.’ In fact at least four convincing 
bio-chemical theories are now being discussed. 
From there he goes on, brushing aside archeology, 
comparative religion and folk-lore in his arid 
quest for proof. It is the more frustrating since 
his mind works in broad metaphysical sweeps that 
are momentarily illuminating. He catches our 
imagination when he says, ‘The desert is the 
authentic metaphysical landscape. ... . Neither 
gods nor spirits nor demons can exist in its 
emptiness. The desert is the true landscape of 
God.’ Magnificent! But everyone knows that the 
desert is inhabited by Djinns. 

Surprisingly, there are few guide books on 
Jerusalem, and Monsieur Join-Lambert’s histori- 
cal and archzological survey will come in useful. 
The photographs are good, the get-up arty, the 
literal translation shockingly bad. 

JEAN HOWARD 
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Illustrated. 
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The Great House 


By D. W. 


exhausted after examining, he began to read 
The Later Churchills* and was held like the wed- 
ding guest; he just had to finish it. My own 
experience has been the same; exhausted, al- 
though not by examining, I, too, found that Dr. 
Rowse was too much for me. I had to go on 
and on until the book, over 400 pages of it, was 
done. There are very few books published today 
which have this effect on a battered reviewer like 
myself and itis for that reason that the extra- 
ordinary readableness of this book should be 
emphasised. It is unlikely that any novel published 
this year will give the same amount of excitement, 
the same deliverance from the intrusive outside 
world. A reviewer owing some duties to the public 
that employs him, should begin by saying so. 
This is an enchanting performance. 

It is more than that, it is a serious contribution 
to social history and to our understanding of the 
greatest living Englishman. And here, it may as 
well be confessed, Dr. Rowse has surprised me. 
For as a Libéral and, historically speaking, a 
Whig, I share few of Dr. Rowse’s principles and 
none of the bees in his bonnet. The principles are 
expounded here; the bees buzz; but they are never 
allowed to get in the way of the main business. 
They serve (to change the metaphor) as a dash of 
some strong condiment, probably superfluous but 
not taste-killing. So the lamentations on the 
decadence of the present age (many of them 
exactly in the tiresome manner of Hilaire Belloc) 
can be ignored. So can specimens of under- 
graduate bad manners like the reference to 
Charles Fox and Valmy. Even the repeated in- 
sistence on the German origin and alleged Ger- 
man characteristics of the. Royal Family does no 
real harm. (After all, Queen Elizabeth II cannot 
be so disposed of.) Even stress on the ‘Celtic’ 
characters of Lloyd George, Baldwin and Ramsay 
MacDonald does not matter too much, as Lord 
Randolph is charged, by virtue of his Stewart 
ancestry, with having some of the same character- 
istics, none of which apparently descended to his 
great son. The penetrating analysis of Sir 
Winston’s limitations in his handling of people, 
his lack of the ‘tactile’ sense that other great 
political leaders had, much more than compen- 
sates for racial reflection. 

From another trap Dr. Rowse escapes almost 
unscathed. He does contrast the Spencers and the 
Churchills (Sir Winston is a Churchill not a 
Spencer, or have I got it right?). But there is no 
automatic reliance on alleged family traits. We 
forget that great men, great families have their 
female lines of descent. We talk glibly of ‘“Haps- 
burgs,’ forgetting that in modern times we should 
talk of the House of Lorraine, of Spanish Bour- 
bons, with Alfonso XHI the spitting image of 
Philip TV. We talk of Russells when we should, 
probably, be speaking in modern times of Stan- 
leys. Not being a systematiser, Dr. Rowse takes 
each generation as it comes. His genetic allusions 
can be left on one side without damage, indeed 
with gain, to the story. 

But what is the story? Would we care to be told 
of the successive Dukes of Marlborough after the 
first, if they had not produced Sir Winston? 
Would even Lord Randolph have justified so 
much industry devoted to men not always reach- 
ing mediocrity, dull when edifying, tiresome 
when not? The answer is surely no. Dr. Rowse 
gets round this by using the Spencers (the name 
Churchill was not resumed. until after Waterloo; 


A COLLEAGUE of mine has reported that, 


BROGAN 


the great Duke left no male heir) as specimens of 
‘the Grand Whiggery, of the “Venetian Oligarchy,’ 
as Dizzy put it. But faced with the job of making 
these men and women living to us, he gives us 
social history, telling us how much money was 
spent and on what, illustrating the great truth 
that nothing unites or divides families like cash. 
If this concentration on housekeeping has a little 
the air of a device, the other method by which 
our attention is kept from flagging until greatness 
returns is no device but the result of Dr. Rowse’s 
love affair with Blenheim. We have already had, 
in this generation, an admirable ‘house history,’ 
Dr. Gladys Scott Thompson’s account of the 
Russells or what might be called ‘Woburn and 
Bloomsbury Ltd.’ Her kind of social and dynastic 
history is not what fascinates Dr. Rowse, whe 
tells about the Palace, the park; the extravagances 
of Vanbrugh in the eighteenth century, the great 
recovery with Duchéne in the twentieth (financed 
by Vanderbilt money). Contemplating the vicissi- 
tudes of the great house, of ‘the collections, of 
the library, Dr. Rowse is effectively lyrical and 
one understands his dislike of an age in which 
Blenheims cannot be built and can only be main- 
tained by teas and tours. As far as I know, Blen- 
heim has not yet been turned into a tea house of 
the summer schools, but if or when it is, there is a 
nineteenth-century precedent provided by Dr. 
Rowse. 

But it is people even more than palaces that 
fascinate Dr. Rowse and we are introduced to a 
series of ducal failures, some of them failures 
that arouse no special regrets, others failures that 
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suggest the waste of talent if not of genius. We are 
given glimpses of high society in the days when 
public adultery was almost exclusively an aristo- 
cratic (or lower-lower-class) amusement, when 
money could be squandered and where inequality 
was really taken for granted, just as equality, so 
it is pretended, is to be assumed.as the norm today. 
It is fun, but that’s all. What is more:than fun‘is 
the arrival of greatness, the splendid, frustrated 
career of Lord Randolph who was ‘for his hour 
[the} lord of the.ascendant.’ We are in danger, 
now, of thinking of Lord Randolph simply as Sir 
Winston’s father, of forgetting what he was and 
what he might, -with better judgment and better 
health, have become. He was an-inheritor of un- 
fulfilled renown, lamented: as such by Sir Max 
Beerbohm, and the brief account here of his 
fruitless attempt to democratise the. Conservative 
Party (a task still waiting a new and more adroit 
Lord Randolph). has great dramatic force. If we 


are inclined. to think that the.most:important.. 
thing he did was.to marry. Miss Jennie Jerome - 


and thus introduce Iroquois blood into the strain, 
we can learn better from Dr. Rowse and from 


Sir Winston’s life of his father—one of his very . 


best books. 


And now the curtain is rung up on the main 
performer, because of whom we have~ been 
paraded through the byways of history. The 
imperial theme inspires Dr. Rowse. It even 
improves his style for, odd in a poet and in an 
admirer of Sir Winston’s historical writings, Dr. 
Rowse is curiously indifferent to the grace of 
rhythm in the earlier part of the book. He is not 
only staccato and exclamatory; he quite frequently 
denies his sentences the support of a verb. But 
this telegraphese is not good enough for the nar- 
ration of this majestic career and Dr. Rowse rises 
to the height of his great argument. He has to deal 
with ‘the most fabulous, outsize career in modern 


The Visitors 


by Mary McMinnies 


* Announces without room for a moment’s 
doubt a new and exhilarating talent.’ 

—JOHN METCALF, SUNDAY TIMES 

‘Builds up her picture with terrifying 

skill. The result is infinitely more unnery- 

ing than anything since Darkness at Noon.’ 

—-PETER GREEN, DAILY TELEGRAPH 

‘Must rank by any standards as a 

memorable achievement. A massive and 
in many ways a remarkable book.’ 

—JOHN CONNELL, EVENING NEWS 

‘An important book, very well con- 

structed.’-—NEWs CHRONICLE 18s 


CRIME CLUB CHOICE 


Nicholas Blake 


A Penknife in My Heart 
* Absolutely absorbing from start to 


finish.” — JULIAN SYMONS, SUNDAY TIMES 


* Very well done indeed.’—,, 5. priestiey 
12s 6d 
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history.’ ‘Fabulous’ is the word for it and the 
narrator and the reader cannot but be a little 
overwhelmed in contemplation of a man still 
active who fought against men in chain armour 
sixty years ago and who, famous—in the modern 
gossip-column sense—before the invention of the 
aeroplane, is now deeply involved in the project 
to give Cambridge an. adequate number of tech- 
nologists for the age of the H-bomb. The theme 
is’ almost oppressively magnificent. And Sir 
Winston makes things worse by being his 
own Thucydides and Plutarch. My Early 
Lifet has always seemed to me the most enchant- 
ing of Sir Winston’s books. Written when he 
might well have thought. that the life of action 
was ended for him, when writing and painting had 
to suffice, it is free from: vain regrets, is full of 


‘land humour and illustrates how completely the 


child was father of the man. The escape from 
Pretoria is-a dramatic enough. story, -but the plan 
for. seizing the Model. Schools..where Lieutenant 
Churchill. was imprisoned is pure Winston. ‘If 
every British officer did exactly what he ought to 
do at the right moment, and if nothing miscarried, 
it seemed fair to hope that, making. reasonable 
allowances for slips in minor matters, we might be 
masters of the State Model Schools.’ No doubt, 
writing thirty years later, Sir Winston had his 
tongue in his cheek—but only a little. In this hope- 
ful calculation we have the great War Minister in 
his strength and weakness, the Happy Warrior 
who 
. . . when brought 

Among the tasks of real life hath wrought 

Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought. 

And in that connection, Dr. Rowse, rightly. prais- 
ing Savrola, omits to stress the fact that in this 
dashing romance a fleet successfully forces a 
fortified channel—as was nearly done in the 
Dardanelles in 1915. 

In his account of Sir “Winston Dr. Rowse is 
frankly partisan against the Bryant-Brooke axis, 
and makes effective play with the complacent 
Mrs. Webb. He is able to provide the necessary 
shade by quoting Sir Winston on himself, for the 
great man has been conscious not only of mistakes 


and runs of bad luck, but of something missing in 


him as a politician, some lack in doigté, as Dr. 
Rowse might have put it (he is very fond of 
French). Sometimes he was simply too magnani- 
mous, even irrelevantly so. We can see that the 
edging of Edward VIII off the throne was highly 
desirable without liking how it was done. Sir 
Winston, a romantic, was shocked by the means 
used. He would have been better advised to have 
imitated his great ancestor in his reasonable but 
not engaging treatment of James II. But except in 
brains and courage, Sir Winston is not very like 
the first Duke of Marlborough. He is himself, with 
a good deal of Chatham. But how much more 
amiable a man, how much more loved! I shall 
end by a comparison that will shock Dr. Rowse. 
Is there not in this very human figure, with his 
tears and jests, his passion and his occasionally 
ill-judged loyalties, something that recalls Charles 
James Fox? But enough. Dr. Rowse has con- 
tributed a beautifully shaped stone to the great 
monument that is being erected. It is flawed by a 
few errors and foibles, but it will be a source for 
the future as well as a delight for the present. 
Not as much can be said for Mr. Norman 
McGowan’s solemn expositiont of the truth that 
a man can be a hero to his valet and that a valet 
can write like a Times leader. 





* THE LATER CHURCHILLS. By A. L. Rowse. (Mac- 
millan, 35s.) 
+ My Earty Lire: A Rovinc Commission. By 


‘Winston S. Churchill. (Odhams, 15s.) 


$}My Years With Cxurcnit. By Norman 
McGowan. (Souvenir Press, 16s.) 
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Labour Colony forces in Russia may come to the front provided 
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Katorga. By Bernhard Roeder. (Heinemann, 21s.) 
Mr. ROEDER’s account of life in Soviet labour 
camps is one of many in the last few years, and 
the conditions he describes are familiar enough. 
One hardly imagines that anyone nowadays needs 
further convincing. And yet, perhaps this is not 
entirely true. After all there is the case of Mon- 
sieur Sartre. In his introduction tc the recent book 
by the French Communist, Alleg, describing his 
tortures at the hands of the parachutists, Sartre 
rightly deplored torture wherever it occurred— 
even in the Soviet bloc. But his standards of 
evidence were extremely partial. He said that it 
was known that tortures had occurred in the 
Communist countries because this had been 
officially revealed in Khrushchev’s Secret Speech 
and at the trial of the Hungarian police leader, 
Farkas. He was saying, in fact, that while the 
evidence of victims is adequate to prove these 
things in the Western world, such testimony 
(though it exists on a far larger scale) does not 
count against Communist rulers unless and until 
they care to admit the facts themselves. Since they 
never concede that such inhumanity is still going 
on, but only that it occurred in the past as a result 
of the machinations of villains, now exposed, :it 
follows that the Communist present can never be 
faulted! It is worth ruminating on the fact that 
Sartre’s cant was not even noticed by the swarm 
of progressive reviewers who gave the book such 
a hand in this country. 

The labour camp, now humanely renamed 
‘labour colony,’ is still very much part of the scene 
in the Soviet North and East, though it seems to 
be proving increasingly uneconomic except in 
areas and enterprises to which free labour, will 
not go at any price. Mr. Roeder’s estimates of 
camp populations seem rather high, though larger 
ones have been made. But even if we take most 
conservative estimates we cannot make it much 
less than three million all through StaJin’s time. 
And if a recent official Soviet statement is true, 
and it is now only 30 per cent. of what it was 
then, it can still scarcely be much under a 
million. 

The main change, though there have been many 
releases, seems to be that large numbers of de- 
tainees are allowed to become ‘free settlers,’ but 
must remain in their places of exile. The death- 
roll has been enormous. From about 1935 the 
average survival period seems to have been some 
five years. Which is to say that at least ten million 
people probably died prematurely in the camps. 
A figure of this sort is anyhow required to 
account for the extraordinary population deficit 
revealed by the census figures published last year. 
The typical and fearful thing is that, as Mr. 
Roeder points out, the majority of the prisoners 
were ‘neither political nor criminal but prisoners 
by chance.’ Of the ‘politicals’ it was, as in all 
accounts, the Ukrainians who formed the largest 
and most militantly anti-Soviet category. One of 
them who had fought with the Benderovsti told 
the author, ‘The man who cannot be a_ partisan 
has no justification for living in the world of 
today.” Mr. Roeder’s experiences seem a little 
dramatised but they are not exaggerated as to 
suffering, nor even particularly violent against his 
oppressors. Nor are they exceptional. 

The camps, in the great risings at Vorkuta and 
elsewhere, were the only participants in the Soviet 
Union, outside the universities and the Baltic 
States, in the actions which shook the Communist 
world after Stalin’s death. And, by a natural 
paradox, it was only in the camps that the author 
could have had the opportunity to discuss political 
prospects fairly freely with intelligent Russians. 
In this way he formed the view that moderate 


‘deprives all Soviet attempts at internal and~ 

external,aggression, from the very outset, of any 

chance of success.’ It seems a sensible conclusion. 
J. E. M. ARDEN 


Perverse and Florid 


Memoirs of a Tattooist: From the Notes, Diaries 
and Letters of the late ‘King of Tattooists’. 
Burchett. Compiled and edited by 

Peter Leighton. (Oldbourne, 15s.) 


THERE is something boyish and macabre about 
this book, yet the Prof. (it was a courtesy title) 
had his head screwed firmly on and could be 
sardonic. George Burchett was the King of 
Tattooists and during his tattooing life of fifty- 
three years (he died in 1953) he tattooed kings and 
princes, and princesses too, as well as the tars, 
tarts, criminals and plain ordinary sort who lined 
up for his needles. His workshop in the Waterloo 
Road was hung with photographs of famous 
anatomies scrawled by his hand. He could doa . 
Rubens canvas on a man’s back, he did not con- 
fine himself to dragons and ships and butterflies, 
there was nothing he could not copy or design; 
he was, in his perverse art, supreme. And how 
perverse this art does seem. Surely only the boyish 
can look without disgust on these tormented 
skins, as only the boyish could wish to have them 
. . . the boyish or the sick? ‘I remember’ (he says) 
‘one peculiarly florid job for a Frenchman; the 
murder of Marat in his bath. . . .” Burchett was 
a gay, shrewd creature and one may guess he never 
read Kafka’s The Penal Settlement or he might 
have dropped his needles for good. 


Nervy and sensitive the Prof. was not. To him 
the human body was a canvas and though he did 
a good deal of cosmetic work later, in high-priced 
salons, he did not have much heart for colouring 
the lips of ladies, and their cheeks ‘with a per- 
manent rosy blush,’ or giving ‘sunburn’ to the 
skins of city magnates and blue chin-shadows to 
hairless men. He wished always to get back to his 
pictures. King Alfonso came back often (‘I re- 
freshed some of his older ornaments . . .’), while 
the Russian royal family were a special problem, 
because of hemophilia. A good tattooist does not 
scratch much, but one scratch here might be 
enough—in fact, Rasputin is supposed to have 
urged the Czarina to have the heir tattooed so that 
he might die by bleeding to death. Prof. Burchett 
had a strict sense of honour and only once, at the 
request of a deceiving lady, blackened her poodle’s 
offending pink nose so that it took first prize. This 
book:runs all the time on the edge of nightmare. - 
Either you can bear the punctured skin, or you 
can not. STEVIE SMITH 


Mosquito Smitten With Love 


‘Bear with harmonious lament’ the 

Bad behaviour of this flighty football player, 
Who now is bent, like an intent gazelle, 

Over the sole and perilous well of life. 


Rigged-out in black-and-white striped jersey, 
Lewd arms projecting boldly from rolled sleeves, 
That shrilling voice quite still, whose own : 
‘Harmonious lament’ portends some bloody end. 


Sleekly he straddles, lifts his smiling mouth, 
Then dribbles off to meet his loving match. 
One quick potation of our threadbare blood 
Renders this game-cock potent, if not dead. 
. D. J. ENRIGHT 
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THE 
ARCHBISHOP 
SPEAKS 


Canon Carpenter, who introduces the 
book, has made a wise and inspiring 
selection from the speeches and addresses 
of The Archbishop of Canterbury. There 
are pronouncements on The Welfare 
State; Education; Gambling; The Com- 
monwealth; Royal Occasions; Christian 
Faith; The Church and Society; Anglo- 
American Relations; Christian Marriage; 
The Message of Canterbury; The Anglican 
Communion; Christianity and the Modern 


World. 
Illustrated 18s. 
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THE FAITH OF A METHODIST. 
The Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 1958 
By Eric Baker, M.A., Ph.D., D.D. 


This year’s lecture represents an avowed attempt by a leading Metho- 

dist scholar and statesman to ‘reach the ordinary man in the pew—and 

the street’, and the author has been at pains to express himself, as is 
his wont, with clarity and simplicity. 


8s. 6d. net 


LIVINGSTONE’S AFRICA 


Yesterday and Today 
By Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, M.P. 


Africa has never been more in the news than today, when growing 

peoples take their place in the comity of nations. Certainly the rest 

of the world, and not least the ‘white world’, needs to come to terms 

with Africa. Mr. Griffiths points to the crucial choices which present 
themselves to statesmen and peoples today. 


Ts. 6d. net 


JOHN WESLEY 
AMONG THE PHYSICIANS 


By A, Wesley Hill, B.A., M.B. 


John Wesley was interested in literally everything, as readers of his 

Journal will know. His interest in medicine, however, was one of 

his leading characteristics, and in this sphere, as in so many, he was 
years—even generations—ahead of his time. 


10s. 6d. net 
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ODHAMS Summer Selection 


THEY SPIED ON ENGLAND 
Charles Wighton and Ginter Peis 


The startling true story of German agents in Britain—based on the 
private diary of General von Lahousen, head of the Sabotage 
Division of the German Secret Service. Illus. 18s. Od. net 


SAFER THAN A KNOWN WAY 


lan M acH orton (in collaboration with-Henry Maule) 


A wounded young officer’s 100-day struggle through Jap-occupied 
Burma to rejoin Wingate’s Chindit Force, makes a remarkable and 
inspiring book. Illus. 18s. Od. net 


THEY FOUGHT ALONE 


Maurice Buckmaster 


Told by their wartime leader, this is the full, thrilling account of 
the exploits of British Agents in France. “ .. . exciting and deeply 
moving.’’—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 18s. Od. net 


BONGANGA 


Sylvia and Peter Duncan 


A young missionary-doctor’s 20-year fight against paganism, 
ignorance and disease in the Belgian Congo. A human, deeply 
moving epic. Illus. “. . . commanding literary etching worthy to be 
printed in letters of gold.’"—TELEGRAPH AND ARGUS. 21s. Od. net 


AND THE RIVER FLOWED ON 


James Meester 


Two Inspectors of the Kenya Police spent a holiday sailing a small 
dinghy down the little-known Tana River. The result is a highly 
entertaining and amusing travel book. Illus. “.. . has the reader 
marvelling repeatedly at their courage and ingenuity.”’ —ABERDEEN 
PRESS & JOURNAL. 18s. Od. net 
































MY EARLY LIFE 
Sir Winston Churchill 


The first twenty-five years of Sir Winston Churchill's life up to 
the point where his unique Parliamentary career was just beginning. 
The book is illustrated with photographs from Sir Winston’s private 
collection; excellent maps and diagrams. 15s. Od. net 












THE CHILDREN’S BOOK OF 
FAMOUS LIVES . 


Complete, vivid portsaits of 40 famous men and women, past and 
present, written especially for children by Noel Streatfeild, Capt. 
W. E. Johns, Gilbert Harding, St. John Ervine and many ‘others. : 
Illus. “‘...a valuable and exciting book .”’—BULLETIN i 

. Od. net 








ODHAMS ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
FOR CHILDREN 


Yet another new impression of this wonderful colour-gravure book 
of knowledge which has-been universally acclaimed. “ . really 
contains the minimum knowledge necessary to be an “adult,” — 
Marghanita Laski. Over 2,500 illus. 1,250 in colour. 27s, 6d. net 
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duty to read it 
FORMULA 
FOR DEATH 
translated from the French 
Apocalypse de |’Atome by 


CONSTANTINE 
FITZ GIBBON 


“A book of horror and a book of 
hope.” Le Figaro 

“Awe-inspiring.” News of the World 
Illus. 15s July 31 


YOUNG EGYPT 
DESMOND STEWART 
“Perceptive account of how Egypt 

came to be what she is today.” 
Spectator 
“The most factual book on Egypt.” 
Daily Worker 
Illus. 18: 


LADY HOUSTON 
J. WENTWORTH DAY 


“What a Dame!” Daily Muil 
“A Modern Boadicea.” 
Daily Telegraph 
“Manic Millionairess.”” Observer 
“Amazing Woman.” Evening News 
Illus. 21s 
THE CHALLENGE 
HAROLD MANSFIELD 
A Saga of the Sky 
“Classical.”” New York Times 
“Has made graphic the struggles of 
man, the tragedy of war and the 
splendour and pathos of progress.” 
Times Lit. Supp. 
Illus. 21s 
WHEN FRANCE 
FELL 
HARRY J. GREENWALL 
Nothing could be more 4-propos. 
155 
THE STREET OF 
DISILLUSION 
HARRY PROCTER 


The Street of Adventure retold with 
a vengeance. 15s 


and your 


in association with 
Anthony Blond Ltd. 
SHELDRAKE 
MICHAEL WHARTON 
“One of the most startlingly origi- 
nal pieces of fiction of several 
years.” Yorkshire Post 135 6d 
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The Sicdiais French Novel 


By W. W. 


Bax literature today lacks the commanding 
classical prestige it once had. It was French 
critics who first taught us that criticism is vain 


| without the concept of some universal and final 
| court of literary judgment. But a modern English 


or American critic, imagining such an ideal centre 
of intelligence, would not place it in Paris. French 
literature and English are not now so intimately 
or so interestingly related as in other times. And 
anyone introducing modern French literature to 


| an English-speaking public has a difficult task. 
; It is not enough for him to convey the valuations 


agreed on by French critics (and often these 
agreements clearly do not exist). He must make 
them plausible to readers whose critical back- 
ground may be very different. He must remember 
that standards, to be intelligible, must be compara- 
tive, and that the terms of the comparison must 


' | also be understood. For the public they have in 


view, therefore, the authors of this book* have 
not done a good job. They convey French valua- 


, | tions of the distinguished French novelists from 
' Proust to the present day. When these valuations 


are clear, they transmit them clearly; when they 
are confused, they transmit confusion. But no- 
where do they show a keen sense of their duty of 
comparison, translation and the suggestion of 
equivalences: of the need to postulate more than 
local standards of judgment. Their book, there- 
fore, will not do the work that was done, at 
different periods, by books like The Symbolist 
Movement in Literature or Axel’s Castle. Those 
two books are not great criticism. But they are 
good middle-man work, done at the right time and 
in the right way, and as such capable of making 
a decisive difference to the conditions of our 
taste and knowledge, of releasing a new current 
of ideas. I cannot believe that An Age of Fiction 
will do this. An opportunity has been missed. 


This is all the more a pity because the book itself 
gives grounds for thinking that the authors could 
have done better. Part of what they offer is genuine 
criticism, but a good deal is textbook material. 
And I suspect that they were not quite sure 
about what they meant to do. Their general inten- 
tion is evident, not only in the individual critiques 
but in the plan of the book. The authors wish to 
convey that peculiar quality of self-consciousness 
which every reader of the modern French novel 
notices. This not only appears in the choice of 
themes, and in such typical dicta as Sartre’s: ‘I 
conceive myself both as totally free and as unable 
to prevent the fact that the meaning of the world 
comes to it from myself.’ It appears also (and the 
correlation is not accidental) in that intense con- 
sciousness of the medium: the constant awareness 
that the novel is a form of make-beliéve, a deliber- 
ate exploration of ideal possibilities. This self- 
consciousness, of course, is a feature of modern 
sophisticated literature in general, but in French 
novelists there is a consciousness of it and a way 
of incorporating that consciousness as a formal 
artistic principle which are both highly distinctive. 
The authors rightly lay stress on the importance of 
this element in the art of Gide and Proust and 
they attempt to organise their book as a con- 
tinuous essay on its persistence in the work of later 
novelists. But unfortunately they also wish to be 
historically comprehensive—or at least to make 





* An AGE OF Fiction. The French Novel from 
Gide to Germaine Brée and Margaret 
Guiton, (Chatto Windus, 25s.) 


ROBSON 


some show of being so. And we find them wasting 
time on bad novelists like Aragon or entertainers 
like Marcel Aymé, dutifully grading writers who 
have little ostensible relation to their supposed 
theme. : 

Even as a textbook The Age of Fiction is faulty. 
It is not really comprehensive. And it is badly 
written. When the authors praise one of their 
subjects they sound as if they were presenting 
him for an honorary degree at an American 
university. When they discriminate they are apt 
to fall into this kind of prose: ‘Mauriac’s novels 
are sustained by the brilliance of their tense 
atmosphere. But they can stand no dilution, and 
dilution for moral purposes is the pitfall that 
Mauriac finds difficult to avoid.’ In cases like this 
one is usually inclined to give them the benefit of 
the doubt as to whether they know what they 
mean. But it is sometimes difficult. ‘Les Faux- 
Monnayeurs can be seen to some extent as a sort 
of Pilgrim’s Progress describing the spiritual trials 
of young men as they confront the ethical 
ambiguity of life.’ Quite apart from the com- 
parison implied between Les Faux-Monnayeurs 
and The Pilgrim’s Progress—a less helpful one it 
would be hard to imagine—what on earth is ‘the 


‘ethical ambiguity of life’? It is an ordeal to have 


to read through a book written throughout in that 
style, and the reward, in the way of useful tips, 
challénges or helpful information, is sadly incom- 
mensurate. The authors pass over M. Romains’s 
Les Copains with a few uninterested com- 
ments. Yet everyone I know who has read if 
has found it not only intelligent and enjoyable 
in itself but obviously useful as suggesting a 
standard for the light, anti-conventional novels 
of protest which are so popular nowadays. Then 
again, no one unacquainted with Jean Giono’s 
work would be attracted to it by what the 
authors say. (M. Henri Fluchére’s fine transla- 
tion of Regain is strongly to be recommended.) 
The authors of the book, coming on to him from 
Bosco, see that he is very different, but convey 
no adequate sense of what the difference is, what 
makes Giono so much more than a ‘regional’ 
writer. 

It is tiresome to have to dwell on deficiencies. 
Also it may give an unfair impression of the book 
as a whole. For, despite everything something 
does come through that would probably not have 
come through from an English equivalent, some- 
thing relevant to the appraisal even of the less” 
interesting writers treated in the book. And this 
‘something’ is seriousness. The authors both com- 
municate that virtue themselves and show them- 
selves accustomed to the idea of others taking 
literature seriously as well. This is a sign that one 
great French tradition is not dead. What makes 
M. Duhamel a better writer than Galsworthy 
(with whom in a largely disparaging discussion 
he is compared)? At first sight M. Duhamel seems 
just one of those high-minded, rather stodgy 
chroniclers, of whom we have others besides Gals- 
worthy to show. And no doubt he is that. But he 
has incomparable advantages over Galsworthy in 
having a tradition behind him in which ideas are 
respected and in which conscience is felt to be not 
merely the moral equivalent of intelligence but 
one of its functions. It is an attractive and miti- 
gating feature of the book under review that it 
constantly reminds us of that tradition. 

The authors are better on the ‘bigger’ novelists, 
perhaps because French critical opinion about 
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The American Novel 


and Its Tradition 
by RICHARD CHASE 


THE TimMES: ‘Mr. Chase is a writer who can be recommended whole- 
heartedly. He is full of ideas .. . his analogies and contrasts are 
exhilarating.’ LIONEL TRILLING: 7 know of no other book that has more 
to tell us » © the nature of American literature than Richard Chase’s 
The American Novel and Its Tradition. \t is a work of the first importance, 
brilliant and truly original.” 280 pages. 16s. net. 


The Netsuke of Japan 


by EGERTON RYERSON 
Member of Council, Japan Society of London 
Authoritative and fascinating, essential to all col- 
lectors of these miniature neces of art, explaining the 
tegends, history and customs which they illustrate. 
With 249 photographs by the author. 35s. net. 


A History of Rome 


MOSES HADAS 


This is a most exciting book, and a scholarly one. It presents the story 
of Rome as living history, told by Roman historians, often in eye-witness 
accounts. SPHERE: ‘His judicious selections, both grave and gay, help to 
present a wonderfully comprehensive view.’ Hlustrated, 18s. 6d. net. 


Old Greek Fairy Tales. 


by ROGER LANCELYN GREEN 


About all of these wonderful tales hangs the bright 
magic of ancient Greece. They have enchanted us. 
We believe they will enchant fairy-tale lovers every- 
where. Ernest H. Shepard has illustrated them 
beautifully. For boys and girls of 9 upwards.12s. 6d. net. 
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Tchaikovsky 
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(b) The Paris Conservatoire Orchestra conducted by Carl Schuricht 
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MUSIC FROM SPAIN 
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The Paris Conservatoire Orchestra conducted by Enrique Jorda 
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Franck 
Symphony in D minor; Symphonic Variations (a) 
The Paris Conservatoire Orchestra conducted by Charles Munch 
(a) solo piano Eileen Joyce 
ACL 13 
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Rachmaninov Piano Concerto No. 2 
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A Hero of Our Time 


The Hunt for Kimathi. By Ian Henderson and 
Philip Goodhart. (Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) 


1958 


~ 3 


it is unfailingly cheerful and generous, remarkably 
exact and authentic in its detail, unsentimental and 
unpretentious. And if it is circumscribed by its 
non-committal attitudes, at least when it does take 


them is more consolidated. They supply an in- 
formative introduction to the one writer of 
towering genius in their collection, Marcel Proust. 
Above all, this chapter does a good deal to sug- 
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gest that extraordinary originality which makes 
him one of the very few writers who really do 
alter our ways of seeing and feeling, who can 
give an extension to them which may be per- 
manent. The one serious omission is any refer- 
ence to the vexed question of Proust’s. attitude 
to homosexuality. This is a radical and central 
issue. There is something oddly equivocal about 
Proust’s treatment of the plight of the homo- 
sexual, and the critic, no less than the biographer 
(if these roles can be separated. in the discussion 
of Proust), is morally bound not. to burke the 
question. Because it has not always been faced, 
quite wrong notions have become current, such 
as the view that Sodome et Gomorrhe is a moral 
(in the ordinary sense of ‘moral’) indictment of 
depravity. André Gide (whose Corydon, on this 
topic, is unambiguous) also gets a well-balanced 
and sensible essay devoted to him. The authors 
perhaps take his well-known tergiversations and 
‘ambiguities’ rather too solemnly, and they do not 
ask whether his equally famous technical con- 
trivances do not betray a lack of creative im- 
pulse. But here, as in the discussion of Sartre, 
who incites to similar critical questions, we are 
again made to respect the incisiveness and 
courage with which these writers come to grips 
with fundamental questions of conduct, sanctions 
and ultimates in a world in which traditional 
beliefs and acceptances no longer provide an 
agreed frame of reference. And we are again re- 
minded—the reminder is particularly welcome at 
the moment—of that spirit of questioning, that 
free intelligence, whose persistence is an abiding 
glory of the literature of France. 





The Latest in Crime— 


DOROTHY EDEN 
LISTEN TO DANGER 


“A remarkably good essay in the atmosphere 
of kidnapping.”—HARRY GREEN (Western 
Mail). “A mistress of the macabre.”— 
FRANCIS E. ILES (Manchester Guardian). 


, IIs. 6d. i 
MARY FITT i 
CASE FOR THE DEFENCE 
“Miss Fitt has done it again and achieved i 
a triumph in sheer originality.” —Manchester 
Evening News. “Excellently written.”— j 


PHILIP OAKES (Evening Standard). 12s. 6d. 


YORK SMITH 
THE BANANA MURDERS 


A first mystery novel of death in New York, 
notable for its authentic police detail—and 
for the bananas clutched in the hands of all 
the victims. 10s. 6d. 


DOUGLAS G. BROWNE 
DEATH IN SEVEN VOLUMES 
“Cosily zestful, distinctly ingenious.”— 
MAURICE RICHARDSON (Observer). “Intricate, 
well worked out.”—Twentieth Century. 
“Good entertainment.” — Times Literary 
Supplement. 11s. 6d. 


MACDONALD wm mm wom wl 


DEDAN KIMATHI was, by any standards, a cowardly 
and superstitious brute. The Mau Mau, of which 
he was for a long time the paramount ‘general,’ 
may or may not have originated asa result of 
genuine and representative aspirations toward 
Kenyan independence; it is at least certain that 
by the time Kimatht had won control the move- 
ment had become a mere sprawling Fascist mob, 
its only object being to survive, its only activity 
the vindictive massacre. of Europeans and Afri- 
cans alike: Kimathi. derived his authority from 
the fact that his dying grandmother had singled 
him out and blessed him as a future leader, such 
a recommendation carrying great weight with the 
credulous and feckless natives who were the first 
to follow him into the forest. In general, he was 
typical of the worst elements of his own tribe, the 
Kikuyu—a quarrelsome, querulous, litigious and 
physically unattractive people. He began life with 
such engaging pranks as pushing his sister down 
an ant-bear hole and slashing the noses of bulls. 
He ended it responsible for the deaths of countless 
Kenyans, both coloured and.white, not to men- 
tion. many of his followers, whose strangulation, 
ordered variously out of jealousy, suspicion or 
simple habit, was an almost daily divertissement. 


But with all this, and despite, or perhaps because 
of, his extreme timidity, Kimathi was a master of 
the forest in which he operated; and there is some- 
thing almost heroic in the way he survived at large 
until very nearly every terrorist in the forest had 
either been killed or induced by bribes to work for 
the Security Forces, and until his own once- 
powerful gang had been reduced to himself alone. 
This book is the story of his last year, of the many 
futile attempts to hunt him down or trick him 
into giving himself away, of his dwindling for- 
tunes and resources, and finally of Kimathi 
contra mundum and the inevitable capture. It is 
a plain tale, well told but in its nature repetitious, 
of trails followed and abandoned, discomforts 
endured, acts of violence indifferently perpetrated 
both by nature and by man. Politics are not in 
question, though a few introductory and unten- 
dentious chapters give a broad account of the 
origins and earlier stages of the Mau Mau revolt. 
The most resentful Leftist who ever nagged about 
the conduct of the Security Forces will find nothing 
to complain of in Jan Henderson’s patient and 
thankless police activities; and no tears, in Kenya 
or elsewhere, will be shed for Dedan Kimathi. 

SIMON RAVEN 


NEW NOVELS 


Present Indicative 


Clerks in Lowly Orders. By Stuart Mitchel. (Gol- 
lancz, 13s. 6d.) 

The Mark. By Charles E. Israel. (Macmillan, 15s.) 
Ice Palace. By Edna Ferber. (Gollancz, 16s.) 

Clerks in Lowly Orders, by Stuart Mitchel, is very 
much a contemporary novel; its yellow Gollancz 
jacket suits it well. That is not a snide way of 
saying that it has been unduly influenced by other 
recent novels. The determination to trace every- 
thing back to Lucky Jim has touched mania lately 
and it isn’t that Mr. Mitchel has tried to do for 
the civil service, the setting of the story, what 
Roger Longrigg did for advertising and Peter 
Forster for the City. But for all that you can 
safely, if inelegantly, call this a mainstream 
comic-realistic novel. It shrugs off politics; it is 
suspicious of larger issues of principle—larger, 
that is, than such things as paying for your round; 
and it is reticent about its value. On the other hand 


sides in minor matters it seems to do so decently. 

There are two central and complementary 
characters. The first is a beery, truculent old 
bachelor, Jack Ryle, who in two years’ time will 
be hanging his hat on a pension, and is meanwhile 
working out his time with the minimum of effort 
as a registry clerk at the Ministry of Technology 
and Automation. He loses a file which the 
Minister needs to answer a question in the House. 
The second is John Lupton, petition-signer, 
W orker-salesman, graduate of an older university, 
who is one degree from the apex-of the administra- 
tive pyramid formed by the sub-department in 
which Ryle works. Considered a security risk, he 
loses his job. As you might imagine, of the two 
losses that of the file creates the greater stir. Lup- 
ton himself is even slightly relieved at the dis- 
missal. At any rate it is better than hanging on 
never knowing whether his Communist sympa- 
thies are barring him from promotion. Character- 
istically the rumour that gets around is that not 
Lupton but another senior civil servant has been 
purged. The courteousness of the dismissal (in an" 
office decorated with a print of Guernica), the 
relief of everyone when they discover that Lup- 
ton is not going to make a fuss, the offering of 
bets in the outer office on who has had the 
chopper : all this is brilliantly described. 

Mr. Mitchel moves effortlessly between the 
administrative and the clerical grades, catch- 
ing the tone of each. And on the novel’s estab- 
lishment are two splendidly diverse minor 
characters: Miss Remy-Ott, a genteel ditherer 
who after twelve years’ service and fifteen exam- 
ination failures is still only a temporary clerk, 
and Eric Taylor, a higher executive officer, who 





THE 
BOARDMAN 
BLOODHOUND 


Read what the critics say 
about the latest choices ... 
then read the books yourself 


THE TIGER 
AMONG US 
Leigh Brackett 
**A brilliant story of pursuit’ 
— Julian Symons, Sunday Times. 
‘‘An impressive little nightmare’’ 
—Maurice Richardson, Observer. 
“Overwhelmingly exciting’’ 
—Christopher Pym, Spectator. , 
‘‘Hard to beat’? — Francis Iles, M. Guardian. 


COOL MURDER 


Peter George 
‘“*Crisp and professional, with racy dialogue, 
tight plot and acceptable murderer’”’ 
—Cyril Kersh, Ev. Standard 


DEVIL FOR THE WITCH 
Ed Lacy 
‘‘Nice New York policeman on Long Island 
holiday solves murder series. Relaxedly written 
and pleasantly characterised”’ 
— Maurice Richardson, Observer. 


QUEER FISH 
John Boland 
“*Lively .. . with a murder method that might 
possibly be foolproof ”’ 
—Philip Oakes, Ev.Standard. 
10s 6d each 
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can only get through the tedium of the office 
routine by escaping into the character of Cardinal 
Wolsey. In spite of its limitations and constraints 
this is a remarkably successful first novel. 

The Mark, by Charles E. Israel, follows closely 
the pattern of one of those American problem 
films. A young accountant (played by Dana 
Andrews?) arrives in Los Angeles, jittery, ill at 
ease, to find lodgings and to take up a new job. A 


series of flashbacks to the group-therapy sessions - 


he attended in prison explains his distress. He is 
not a free agent, he is out on parole after serving a 
sentence for assaulting a schoolgirl. His adjust- 
ment is assisted by the friendship of his boss’s 
secretary (Dorothy McGuire, perhaps), which, 
encouraged by the hard-headed, soft-hearted 
< dalyst he is required to attend, blossoms out into 

proper affair. But the secretary is a widow, and 
sne has a young daughter. A reporter on Peep gets 
hold of the story and twists it to his own ends; and 
that is as much as I should tell you. The book is as 
easy to read as such films are to sit through. And if 
it did appear on the screen unaltered, great claims 
would be made for its candour and its refusal to 
put forward any easy solutions. 

For a good long read, Ice Palace, by Edna Fer- 
ber, a novel about the feudin’ and fussin’ between 
Alaska’s oldest and most influential families, 
represented by Czar Kennedy and Thor Storm, 
and united in their granddaughter, Chris, who was 
born inside a caribou (a dead one, of course) in 
which her mother had been placed for shelter, 
and who is now the Territory’s PRO. 

GEOFFREY NICHOLSON 


It’s a Crime 


Maigret and the Old Lady. By Simenon. (Hamish 
Hamilton, 11s. 6d.) Another of the master’s scenes 
from French provincial life—Normandy, this 
time, with Balzacian characters set against a 
Boudin coast-scape, and Maigret stolidly sipping 
calvados, and tying up the loose ends. 

The Mercenaries. By Jon Manchip White. 
(John Long, lls. 6d.) A couple of bravoes are 
hired to smuggle one of Peron’s ministers and his 
mistress out of Argentina; this is an adventure 
tale, of escape through the jungle. The characters 
are paper-thin, and their love-hate relationships 
pretty unlikely, but the plot is strong and keeps 
moving. Would make a film, and no doubt was 
meant to, but what will the script-writer do with 
a character who speaks ‘glabrous German’? 

The Whipping Boys. By Guy Cullingford. 
(Hammond, 10s. 6d.) Adolescent hooligans in 
English provincial town are suspected of elderly 
baby-sitters’s death from fright. The youth-club 
backchat doesn’t ring quite true, and it’s not clear 
whether the author is advocating more stick or 
more sense, in the treatment of delinquency. All 
the same, a pretty plausible slice of seedy life, and 
very readable. 

Murder on Delivery. By Spencer Dean. (Board- 
man, 10s. 6d.) Mr. Dean goes in for department- 
store devilries, a little sensationally this time, but 
with some fascinating background stuff about the 
price of Soviet-grown sables in New York and 
how tranquillisers have become the snatch-racket’s 
best friend. Violent, too. 

Someone from the Past. By Margot Bennett. 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.) Pretty and 
promiscuous Bohemian young woman is bumped 
off, and not quite so pretty and promiscuous girl 
friend sets out to discover by which of a string of 
former lovers. The plot is riddled with coinci- 
dences, but this stylish writer has a keen eye for 
the London scene, and an ear for the spoken word, 
with a dry, sharp tongue of her own: ‘He looked 
as if he'd tried to use a razor for the first time, and 
shown nonatural talent.’ CHRISTOPHER PYM 
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MAKING UP THE CHANCELLOR’S MIND 


By NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


BerorE the economy can be 
given a boost it is quite clear that 
the Chancellor must have one 
first. He is altogether too shy and 
modest, He is hiding too long 
behind the reputation he gained 
from his cautious Budget. He 
should no longer be content to be 
called ‘Derick or Little by Little,’ 
but should now boldly adopt the 
high investment policy for which 
he has laid such careful preparation. At a business 
lunch in Manchester last week. he admitted that 
the encouragement he had given to industrial 
investment (in the higher initial allowances) 
affected only long-term planning and when 
questioned afterwards about the immediate easing 
of the restrictions on bank advances he is reported 
to have said: ‘It may well be in the light of 
changing circumstances that the time will come 
to make a further relaxation when that can 
prudently be made.’ Really, these Amory 
ambiguities are beginning to pall. ‘Dither by 
dither’ is no substitute for ‘Little by little.” No 
one is asking the Chancellor to throw caution to 
the winds, but the time has surely come for some 
plainer statement of the Treasury investment 
policy ‘in the light of changing circumstances.’ 
a * * 


Since the Budget circumstances have changed 
quite a lot, and not for the better in trade. The 
business world is not nearly so confident. The 
FBI has just published the results of its second 
industrial survey. About half the companies con- 
sulted reported that they had shorter order books 
than three months ago and no fewer than 76 per 
cent. said that they were working below capacity. 
The World Economic Report from the United 
Nations Headquarters in New York refers to the 
increasing gap between industrial capacity and 
demand in North America and Western Europe 
alike. None of this is new to Mr. Amory, who told 
the Association of British Chambers of Commerce 
a month ago: ‘At home production has levelled 
off. Unemployment is rising against the seasonal 
trend. The harsh fact is that the expansion of 
world trade, on which the growth of our exports 
has been based, has stopped.’ This week he told 
the Commonwealth Correspondents’ Association 
to expect the end of the boom in Europe. Over 
one million tons of British shipping laid up in 
UK ports on June 1 confirm the Chancellor's 
increasing fears. It is the first time that the British 
total of idle ships has exceeded one million tons 
since the early Thirties. 

* * + 


. 


The fact that unemployment has been rising 
against the seasonal trend should make the com- 
placent consider what it is likely to be when 
January is reached, which is the normal seasonal 
peak fdr unemployment. The latest workless 
return is nearly 500,000 and projecting the curve 
forward to January will bring the total up to over 
700,000 or about 3 per cent. of the labour force. 
If a fall in our export trade at that time coincides 
with the beginning of European recession the 
peak may conceivably be over 3 per cent. 

> * * 


As Mr. Amory knows, the rise in unemploy- 
ment so far has been mainly due not to loss of 
export trade but to the deliberate cuts in invest- 
ment and the damping-down of demand at home 
through the various severe measures of disinfla- 
tion. It was, of course, necessary to remove the 
overload from the economy in order to stop the 


inflation. According to Mr. A. E. G. Robinson, 
writing in the June bulletin of the London and 
Cambridge Economic Service: ‘Any overload of 
the economy would seem to have been effectively 
removed before the end of 1957’ (I would have 
said much earlier). ‘If a continuation of restric- 
tions of this’ severity proves to be the necessary 
condition of price stability it will become neces- 
sary to ask whether the cost is greater than Britain 
camwafford to pay or whether the same results can 
be better achieved by some alternative route.’ 
* * + . 

Now Mr. Amory himself has proved that there 
is an alternative route to price stability. He has 
skilfully conducted a campaign of public en- 
lightenment on the subject of the wage-cost 
inflation. He has made everyone conscious of 
the elementary economic fact that when wages 
rise faster than productivity a rise in prices must 
follow. He has achieved this propaganda success 
by making the Government as employer take the 
lead in resisting an excessive claim in wages in the 
nationalised transport industry. So convincing was 
his case that the TUC refused to support their col- 
Jeague Mr. Cousins when he demanded an exten- 
sion of the recent bus strike. Mr. Amory has 
surely demonstrated that the best way to stop a 
wage-cost inflation is the direct way—govern- 
ment leadership in resisting excessive claims and 
an appeal to the court of public opinion for sup- 
port. The costliest way is to create massive un- 
employment, which wastes resources and does not 
secure the co-operation of the TUC. 

At the Manchester lunch last week the Chancel- 
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RESULTS AN ALL-TIME RECORD 


Tue 29th annual general meeting of Telephone Ren- 
tals Limited was held on June 27 in London, Mr. 
Fred T. Jackson, O.B.E., Comp.1.E.E. (the chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : 

We have had another successful year, showing an 
increase of profits. We place a very great importance 
on the service we render to our Subscribers, and we 
are sure that the increase in our business is to no small 
extent due to our reputation for personal service. 

Our business has continued to expand, and, during 
the first four months of this year, we again exceeded 
our target for new rents. We have started the new 
year very well and we are well equipped financially 
and otherwise:to deal with any situation which might 
arise. 

After reviewing the progress of the Company's 
overseas activities, the statement continued : 

The Gross Profit of £875,370 is an all-time record 
and is £121,631 greater than that for the previous 


ear. 

The Net Profit, before transfers to Reserves and 
provision for Dividends at £474,356, is up by £69,589; 
a most gratifying result. 

The Net Profit of the Group before taxation is 
£927,653 (compared with £789,103 for 1956. After 
providing for taxation, the transfers to Reserves, and 
Dividends, the balance of unappropriated Profits car- 
ried forward and attributable to the Holding Com- 
pagiy’s Shareholders amounts to £272,417. 

I think you will agree with me that the Accounts 
and Report reflect an even stronger and healthier 
position than last year. ; 

The report was adopted. 
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Reed Paper Group increases output and sales 





GROWING COMPETITION REDUCES PROFIT MARGINS 


In his Annual Statement circulated to shareholders, together 
with the Group’s Annual Report and Accounts, the Chairman, 
the Rt. Hon. Lord Cornwallis of Linton, K.B.E., M.C., referred 
to the following salient points :— 


TURNOVER INCREASED IN VOLUME AND VALUE 
—from last year’s £58,500,000 to £62,300,000 — including 
record production and sales of corrugated cases and multiwall 
paper sacks. 


NARROWED PROFIT MARGINS 
— due to increasingly competitive world-wide conditions. Thus 
total trading profit, before charging depreciation, was lower at 
£5,764,750 (£6,663,954 last year). Final dividend recommended 
is 9%, less income tax, making total for year 14%, less income 
tax (16% last year). 


FIXED ASSETS UP TO £24,500,000 


— compared to £19,300,000 last year. Principal additions are 
No. 3 board machine at Colthrop Board and Paper Mills and 
No. 13 paper machine at Aylesford Paper Mills — both now in 
production. 


PLANT MODERNISATION PROGRAMME 


— capital expenditure on modernisation has played essential 
role in maintaining Group’s profits under current conditions. 


DIVERSIFIED INTERESTS 
A VALUABLE SOURCE OF STRENGTH 


— the Reed Group’s interests are spread over the paper manu- 
facturing and converting industries, with particular emphasis on 
packaging. The Group’s expansion over the past ten years has 
been particularly pronounced in those sectors of the whole U.K. 
paper industry where there has been steady growth and where 
high potential is concentrated. The Group’s associated company 
Kimberly-Clark Ltd. has made very great progress — meeting 
increased demand for wadding products of all types including 
Kleenex, Kotex and Delsey. 


PROSPECTS 
— “ Your Company. is in a sound position to face what will_be 
admittedly a period of strongly competitive conditions, and there- 
after to continue to maintain: the position it has built up-in. the 
world pulp and paper industry”? . 


The full text of the Chairman’s Statement is available-on request: 


‘* YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 
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backed by the resources of the Group” 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) - THE 
COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. * 
REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. * CONTAINERS 
PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. - MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. 


LONDON 
THE SOUTHERN PAPER STOCK CO. LTD. + E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. * 
LTD. - POWELL LANE MANUF, 


1958 








Analysis of Group 
Sales for 12 months 
to 31st March 1958 


Percentage of Total 


Peckasing 373% 
ging 
Products . 








* BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. + REED FLONG LTD. * THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. - 
In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of “‘Kleenex’’, “Kotex”, “Delsey” and “Hi-Dri” products. 


PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. - EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD. - THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. 
REED PAPER SALES LTD. 

CO. LTD. * CROPPER & CO. LTD. * CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. 

HOLOPLAST LTD, 


THE REED PAPER GROUP. reap orrice: 105 piccaDILLy, LONDON, W.1. 
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lor referred darkly to ‘other and more flexible 
instruments at hand if we should ever need to 
give a quick stimulus to internal demand.’ The 
rise in wages which he has so successfully damped 
down this year should work out at well under 3 
per cent. for the full twelve months. This will give 
a boost to domestic purchasing power of the order 
or £300 million, of which the existing rise in prices 
should absorb two-thirds. All that Mr. Amory 
needs to do at the moment is to lift the now largely 
ineffective order to the banks to restrict advances 
to the 1957 level, to remove the CIC and other 
obstacles to investment, and restore the invest- 
ment allowances for industrial plant and equip- 
ment, which are a direct subsidy for investment. 
Next, when the export boom in motor-cars is at 
last flagging, he should reduce the purchase tax 
and ease the restrictions on hire purchase. Above 
all, he should make up his mind now, take 
immediate action to lift the credit squeeze and not 
wait until the official statistics tell him that he is 
too late. 


INVESTMENT NOTES 
By CUSTOS 


HE gilt-edged market is coping very well with 
T ihe summer rush of new issues and in spite 
of the appearance this week of a £4 million loan 
for Jamaica in 6 per cent. stock 1977-82 at 964, it 
is still edging upwards. It has no doubt been helped 
by the less confident view taken of industrial 
equities since the publication of the bearish FBI 
survey. The depressing statements of the steel 
magnates is another factor working against 
equities and in favour of cheaper money and the 
gilt-edged market. Mr. K. S. Peacock, the chair- 
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ELLIS & GOLDSTEIN LTD 





SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING BY 
ENLARGED GROUP 


Tue 21st annual general meeting of Ellis & Goldstein 
Limited was held on June 26 in London, Mr. Samuel 
Goldstein (Chairman and Joint Managing Director) 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

The combined profits of the Company and its 
subsidiaries, for the year to 30th November, 1957, 
before taxation, amounted to £634,543. For the 
previous year the profits before taxation amounted 
to £269,880. This year’s results include a full year’s 
profits of the Dereta and Rembrandt group of com- 
panies which were acquired on December Ist, 1956. 

The year’s results are highly satisfactory, exceed 


the estimates made by your Board and are the out- - 


come of a very high level of activity throughout the 
year. 


During the first five months, to the end of April, 


1958, of the current financial year, the group turnover 
has been in excess of that for the corresponding périod 
last year. It would be proper to state, however, that 
the latter part of the Spring season has been affected 
by unseasonable weather and in London by the bus 
strike. 

So far as prospects in succeeding years are con- 
cerned your Directors are of the opinion, that in the 
absence of unforeseen circumstances, the maintenance 
of and a steady improvement upon last year’s results 
can be achieved. In this expectation they are fortified 
by the continued and well deserved popularity among 
the consuming public which attaches to our well- 
known and well-publicised productions. of fashion 
outerwear, namely “DERETA,” “EASTEX,” “REM- 
BRANDT” and “ELGORA.” 

The report was adopted and a dividend of 35% 
approved. 





man of GUEST, KEEN AND NETTLEFOLDS, after 
referring to the dire consequences of renational- 
isation on a company with so many foreign sub- 
sidiaries, said that while trading this year had 
been satisfactory for their group as a whole, their 
companies’ order books were running down and 
that with the large increase in steel capacity 
customers could afford to destock. Guest, Keen 
put up their dividend from 134 per cent. to 15 per 
cent. and at 54s. return 54 per cent. with an earn- 
ings yield of about 20 per cent. A fair valuation 
but not cheap. 


Albert E. Reed 


Under the conditions of over-supply in the 
paper industry, with severer competition reducing 
profit margins, ALBERT E. REED did well to increase 
its turnover and end the year to March 31 with 
a fall of only 13 per cent. in trading profits before 
depreciation. Net profits after heavier deprecia- 
tion declined by about 21 per cent. The two new 
machines came into production only in the last 
three months of the year and will help the current 
year’s results. Shareholders will be relieved to hear 
that the directors are to replenish cash resources 
with a debenture, not an equity, issue of £5 million 
later. The chairman is cautious about prospects but 
hopes that selling prices will hold at a level suf- 
ficient to give a reasonable return on the capital. 
At 34s. 9d. ex dividend the shares return about 
8 per cent. on the 14 per cent. dividend which is 
now covered about 1} times. As I remarked last 
week I think WIGGINS TEAPE is the best haven in 
the paper storm, but Reed’s have done much 
better than the market expected. 


Land Securities - 

Investors are often well advised to follow out- 
standingly able managements, and in the property 
field there is no one cleverer than Mr. Harold 
Samuel, the chairman of LAND SECURITIES. The 
rapid and highly successful expansion of this 
property company is due to his extraordinary flair 
for making money—mainly out of the develop- 
ment of office and shop properties. Following the 
completion of Portman House in Oxford Street 
comes the huge office block in Knightsbridge, 
which is already let to Bowaters and will be 
occupied next month. The coming of new proper- 
ties into the revenue-producing stage has enabled 
the board to startle the market by anticipating the 
dividend rate for 1958-59. This will be ‘not less 
than 12 per cent.’ following an increase for the 
past year from 5} per cent. to 7 per cent. The 10s. 
ordinary have risen by 3s. 6d. to 23s. and at this 
price they yield only 3.1 per cent. on 7 per cent., 
but 5} per cent. on the prospective 12 per cent. 
dividend. They should be bought on any reaction. 


British Plaster Board 

I have previously recommended BRITISH 
PLASTER BOARD for those who want a high return, 
but it has dropped more sharply in market 
value than most shares in the building industry. 
The report for the year ending March reveals a 
fall of only 124 per cent. in trading profits. It is 
clear that the Board’s policy of diversifying the 
company’s interests at’ home and expanding 
abroad has helped to stabilise the trading position. 
In the current year there has been a further fall in 
the home turnover of the plaster-board companies, 
but that of the engineering subsidiary in steel drop- 
forgings has been well maintained. Overseas the 
Canadian subsidiary has done well but exports to 
other parts of the Commonwealth have fallen. 
The chairman foresees no immediate improve- 
ment in trading conditions, but if and when Mr. 
Amory decides to re-expand at home this com- 
pany will benefit. In the meantime the shares pay 
well for their keep. At 14s. the’ 10s. units yield 
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HIGHAMS LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY ORDER BOOK 





Tue fiftieth ordinary general meeting of Highams 
Limited was held on July 2nd in London, Mr Alec 
E. Higham, OBE, JP (the chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement: 

It is a matter of great regret that the opening of 
my statement must refer to the death, during the past 
year, of our late Chairman, Mr Eli Higham. Our 
Company has lost a very distinguished servant, highly 
respected by all who knew him, who conducted its 
affairs with great distinction and dignity for just over 
ten years. 

The small decrease in the profit earned is due partly 
to adjustments of stock valuation owing to a lower 
trend in raw material prices, and partly to a slight 
narrowing of profit margins. Nevertheless, the profit 
is by no means unsatisfactory and your Board has 
much pleasure in recommending the same dividend as 
last year, 
™On-the commercial front, the Group has maintained 
full production and has a most satisfactory order 
book, which augurs well for the year in which we 
are now engaged. 

On the financial front, examination of the Con- 
solidated Balance Sheet will reveal, far better than 
any words of mine, the strength of your Company's 
position. 

Machinery and buildings have been maintained at 
our usual high standard and several significant 
additions to plant have been made during the year 
under review. 

The report was adopted. 


THOMAS BROWN & SONS LTD. 


(General Merchants, Manufacturers, Warehousemen, 
Rum Distillers and General Agents) 


MR JOHN M. LAWRENCE'S STATEMENT 


Tue 61st annual general meeting of Thomas Brown 
& Sons, Limited, was held yesterday in London, Mr 
John M. Lawrence (the chairman) presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement : — 

The Company's year started well and in announcing 
in December, 1957, the half-yearly results to July 1, 
I was able to report an increase of some £2000 in 
the profit of the Parent Company before Taxation. 
From that time onwards conditions have become pro- 
gressively more difficult and the final figure of turn- 
over for the year was no larger than that of the 
previous year. 

* It-is not surprising therefore that our Group Profits 
before Taxation have fallen from £193,102 for 1957 
to £169,159-for 1958. The acceptance of the Company 
as an Overseas Trade Corporation as from 3lst 
December, 1957, however, has given rise to sub- 
stantial savings in Taxation. 

The-net profit for the year available for distribution 
and reserve has increased from £78,647 for 1957 to 
£94,937 for 1958. 

In all the circumstances the Board feel justified in 
proposing a final dividend of 1s. free of U.K. Income 
Tax per Ordinary and “A” Ordinary Stock Unit 
which, with the interim paid in January of 1s. less 
Income Tax, both on the capital as increased by the 
one for twelve scrip issue in July, 1957, will absorb 
£27,641 compared with Ordinary and “A” Ordinary 
dividends amounting to £23,288 for the previous year. 

The Directors are proposing a free scrip issue of 
one new “A” Ordinary Stock Unit for every £13 of 
Ordinary or “A” Ordinary Stock. 

We do not envisage any substantial improvement in 
trading conditions in the immiediate future and it will 
be some months before conditions are restored to 
normal. 

Although the near future “will clearly have its 
difficulties I remain as confident and optimistic as ever 
on the unlimited scope for the development of 
Queensland. ~ 

The report and accounts were adopted and the scrip 
issue approved. “ 
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GUEST, KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS 


MR. K. S. PEACOCK REVIEWS WIDESPREAD 
ACTIVITIES AND INTERESTS 


Tue 58th annual general meeting of Guest, Keen and 
Nettlefolds, Limited, was held on June 26 at Birming- 
ham, Mr. K. S. Peacock, chairman and managing 
director, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his circulated 
statement for the 52 weeks ended December 28, 
1957: 

I imagine that most stockholders in the present 
political climate would like to know why the Labour 
Party’s proposals to renationalise the steel trade will 
affect your Company. I must first explain that the 
Group originally found it advantageous to become 
producers of iron and steel, although its interests lie 
primarily in the general engineering industry. Over 
the. years it has become what is known as a “vertical 
combine,” that is, producing the greater part of its 
basic material requirements and processing them 
through to the finished or semi-finished article. 

Its development in the engineering industry was a 
natural one starting as individual works followed by 
groupings of works. It was then found advisable to 
develop downwards in structure to the production of 
its semi-finished and basic materials and we have 
accordingly with this main object in view been pro- 
ducers and re-rollers of steel for over fifty years. 

In my Statement in 1954, I said: “We have found 
it in the past an inestimable advantage to control the 
production of the greater part of our steel require- 
ments, The co-operation on quality, quantity and 
service which the owning of our steel works and 
rolling mills provides in close working with the 
finishing works of the Group must, in the natural 
order of things, be more intimate and thus more satis- 
factory than in dealing with entirely independent 
suppliers.” 

Our view in regard to steel is still the same and we 
have also followed the same policy for our non- 
ferrous material requirements. 

The average annual production of the Group steel 
works in billets, sheet bars, etc., in the last three 
years amounted to some 1,300,000 tons, of which 
945,000 tons was processed within the Group. Of the 
balance of 355,000 tons supplied outside, no less than 
88,500 tons sent to other steel companies for further 
processing was returned for consumption in our own 
engineering works, 

Stockholders will of course appreciate that those 
companies of the Group which were previously 
nationalised, namely : 

Guest Keen Iron & Steel Co. Limited and its 
subsidiaries 
Guest Keen & Nettlefolds (South Wales) Limited 
John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works Limited and 
its subsidiary 
Brymbo Steel Works Limited 
operate as separate entities. Your Company has 
invested up to 28th December 1957 in the equity 
share capital of these companies at a total cost of 
£16,529,323. Since reacquisition of the companies, no 
less than £6,679,124 has been retained out of profits 
and added to their reserves. 

In addition there is loan capital of £13,296,117 
held by the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency. The Board, in pursuing the national policy 
of expanding the industry, have committed the 
steel companies to further capital expenditure of 
£17,920,000. There must also be borne in mind our 
investment of 2,000,000 £1 Shares in The Steel Com- 
pany of Wales Limited mentioned in my last State- 
ment, 

I trust that my giving prominence to the question 
of renationalisation so early in my Statement. will 
not create the impression that I think the election of 
the Labour party at. the next General Election is a 
foregone conclusion. If, however, the Labour party 
are elected, let us hope that the position of the steel 
industry will be better appreciated by them and that 
they will be finally deterred from taking a step which 
can only have unfortunate results on the iron and 


steel trade itself and the country as a whole. 


My reasons for saying this are firstly that the con- 
trol of any newly nationalised industry will become 
as remote, rigid and frustrating as in the existing 
nationalised industries; secondly, that the steel in- 
dustry will become.a monopoly and that the steel 
companies coming under State control must lose 
their identity and individuality, so that customer re- 
quirements and service must suffer; thirdly, that direct 
exports of steel must suffer for the same reason and 
these amounted to no less than £213,000,000 in 1957; 
and fourthly, that where overseas companies are 
owned by British steel companies, State control from 
the United Kingdom will be resented in those 
countries where they operate. 

The steel industry has an excellent record in labour 
relations, in expansion of production to meet the 
nation’s requirements and in regard to its price struc- 
ture, which has been maintained on a lower basis 
overall than in any competing country, and, as is well 
known, the industry is already effectively supervised 
by an independent body, the Iron and Steel Board 
appointed by the Government. Customers of the steel 
industry deplore the idea of renationalisation because 
of the inevitable decline in relations and service which 
will follow. 

The latest available figures of U.K. exports show 
that in 1957 exports of iron and steel were 6.4% of 
the total by value and exports of goods manufactured 
by the iron and steel consuming industries were 
45.8%. It seems incredible that the Labour Party are 
willing to take the risk of disrupting half the country’s 
exports for the sake of putting into practice an ideo- 
logical theory. 

I am pleased that we have been able to show an 
increase in profits for the year. The results have 
benefited from the heavy capital expenditure of 
earlier years and from increased turnover, although 
profit margins have continued to -contract. This in- 
crease in profits has made it possible for your Board 
to recommend an increase in dividend for the year 
from 134% to 15%. 

I should remind you that the Chancellor’s new 
Profits Tax proposals do not apply to the profits of 
1957 and Distribution Profits Tax on the old basis 
will still be payable on the final dividend now recom- 
mended. 

The Accounts have again been drawn up on similar 
lines to previous years and I think all the relevant 
information is provided. J 

Due to monetary conditions it was found incon- 
venient in 1957 to deal with the unsecured loan from 
the Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency 
to John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works Limited other 
than to repay a further sum of £2,000,000, leaving 
the outstanding indebtedness at a figure of £6,000,000. 
We are at present negotiating with the Agency regard- 
ing the continuance of this loan pending arrangements 
by John Lysaght’s Scunthorpe Works Limited for re- 
placement by more permanent finance when market 
conditions are less unfavourable. 

While the results for the year 1957 can be con- 
sidered satisfactory, current economic conditions 
outside this country, particularly in the U.S.A., are un- 
favourable. Owing to the Group’s widespread activi- 
ties, conditions vary as between one company and 
another, dependent on the type of trade in which they 
are engaged. Although there is a weakening tendency 
generally, the early months of 1958 have produced 
satisfactory results for the Group, but some com- 
panies are drawing on their order books and in the 
main the rate of ordering is on the decline. 

It must of course be remembered that with the 
Group’s expanding production, made possible by 
heavy capital expenditure of recent years, there, is 
not the same necessity for customers to order a long 
way ahead. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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over 9 per cent. on the maintained 124 per cent. 
dividend which was paid out of earnings of 17 
per cent. 


COMPANY NOTES 


HE BRITISH & COMMONWEALTH 

SHIPPING CO. LTD. The Chairman, Sir 
Nicholas W. Cayzer, presents stockholders with 
excellent figures in this well-produced, illustrated 
report. He points out that theirs is not a tramp 
business but a regular service in cargo and pas- 
senger traffic. There has been a significant increase 
in the trading profit (before depreciation) from 
£11,053,000 to £11,994,000, partly due to the very 
high freight rates during the early part of 1957. 
The value of the fleet stands in the balance sheet 
at £45,830,763 and aircraft at £1,256,028. 
Depreciation will, of course, require to be pro- 
vided at a rate in excess of the corresponding tax 
allowance, and for the past year this charge was 
£3,514,000. It has now been decided not to pro- 
ceed with the building of three tankers but instead 
to construct three dry-cargo ships for delivery in 
1959, 1961 and 1964. The new passenger liner 
Pendennis Castle is expected to be in commission 
by the end of this year. It is proposed to issue, by 
capitalising part of the reserves, one 10s. share for 
every twenty held and to pay a total dividend of 
20 per cent. The shares, now around 39s., yield 
£5 12s. Od. per cent. 


Ault & Wiborg. The Board of Directors con- 
tinues its admirable policy of not passing on (as 
far as it is possible) increased costs to its custo- 
mers. The company manufactures printing ink, 
printers’ rollers, paints and varnishes. It seems 
from the preliminary figures that sales over the 
past year have recovered well although profit 
margins may have been reduced. Gross profits for 
the year to March 31, 1958, are £82,000 up at 
£527,000 against a fall of £66,000 in the previous 
year. Earnings on the equity capital amounted 
to 414 per cent., covering the dividend of 25 per 
cent. over 1.6 times. The 5s. ordinary shares at 
16s. give a useful yield of nearly 8 per cent. 


Highams Limited. This group, comprising nine 
companies owning textile mills in Lancashire, 
report a satisfactory year of trading for the twelve 
months ending March 29, 1958. The Chairman 
states that*the net profit for the year at £298,068 
is little changed from the previous year and allows 
the dividend of 18 per cent. to be repeated with a 
comfortable margin. He also reports that the 
mills are in full production and that there is a most 
satisfactory order book. The consolidated balance 
sheet indicates a healthy position with good re- 
serves, of which £213,191 are in cash and short- 
term loans. There is one class of capital in issue, 
namely, £911,945 in 4s. ordinary shares quoted at 
6s. 6d. to yield £11 1s. 6d. per cent. 


Brixton Estate Limited. This property-owning 
company has for a long time been successfully 
managed and can boast a steady record of 
dividends on the ordinary capital. That for the 
year ending December 31, 1957, was again made 
up to 25 per cent. on the capital as increased by 
a bonus issue of 40 per cent. in June, 1957. The 
past year saw an increase in revenue of £22,301 
and a rise in the net profit (subject to tax) from 
£129,601 to £151,890. The company’s principal 
asset is the freehold 54 acres industrial estate at 
1-3 Brixton Road. It also owns 49 per cent. of 
Brixton Development Company, which it manages. 
The Chairman stated that a rising rental income 
can still be expected from both these sources. The 
same interim dividend of 74 per cent. has been 
declared for the current year. There is a limited 
market in the 5s. ordinary shares. At 35s. they 
yield £3 8s. 6d. per cent. 
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RICHARDSONS, WESTGARTH & CO. 


LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY YEAR 


THe following is an extract from the Chairman’s 
Annual Review for the year to March 31, 1958, as 
circulated to the members in advance of the Annual 
General Meeting to be held at Wallsend on.Wednes- 
day, July 16, 1958. 


RESULTS FOR THE YEAR 


Value of output for the year, including the increase 
in work-in-progress, amounted to the record level of 
over £16 million. 

All expenditure incurred during the year on Atomic 
and other Developments has been written off. This 
type of expense must be expected to increase in the 
future to maintain the Group in a competitive 
position. 

Taking. into account all the additional costs which 
have had to be borne and the trend towards reduced 
profit margins, the profit of £1,470,200 for the past 
year, before the charge for tax, is regarded as satis- 
factory. 

The charge for taxation for the year under review 
was £811,000, over 55% of the profits of the Group, 
compared with £702,500 and 52% in the preceding 
year. The proposals made in the 1958 Budget,do 
nothing substantial to better things in this respect. 
The merging of the profits taxes will have a negligible 
effect upon the Group’s affairs. The increase in Initial 
Allowances does no more than bring depreciation 
forward’ to a minor extent—it gives no increased 
benefit whatsoever. 

The rate of final dividend recommended by the 
Directors is the same as that for last year. On the 
general subject of Dividends, the following official 
figures show movements in Dividends, and Wages and 
Salaries (before tax) for the country as a whole since 
1938 and are worthy of note: 


Ordinary Wages and 
1938-1956 Dividends Salaries 
In money terms 94%, up 304% up 
In real terms or value .. 24% down 59% up 


Expenditure to improve manufacturing and other 
facilities amounted to £900,000 over the year, and in 
accordance with the programme envisaged twelve 
months ago, commitments at the close of the period 
amounted to £4,280,000. 


MARINE OUTPUT 


The Clark-Sulzer marine engine production at 
Sunderland included a supercharged oil engine of 









over 9,000 brake horse power; the first engine of its 
type, and the highest powered Sulzer engine to date, 
to be built in this country. 

The schemes of reorganisation and improvement 
at the two Sunderland Works, which were initiated in 
1955, are now almost completed and have already 
had a valuable influence on their range and efficiency 
of production. 

At the North Eastern Marine Engineering Co. at 
Wallsend a new record output of main engines was 
achieved, and in all twelve sets of machinery, with an 
aggregate power of some 60,000 brake horse power, 
were built and tested, including the Company's first 
supercharged N.E.M.-Doxford oil engine. Valuable 
increases to the machine shop capacity and stores 
accommodation should be completed by the end of 
1958. 

At Parsons Marine Turbine Co. at Wallsend two 
sets of turbines and gearing were supplied for ships 
which completed satisfactory sea trials, and two 
further sets for cargo liners completed their shop 
trials. Marine propulsion gearing manufactured or cut 
for other enginebuilders, totalled 146,000 shaft horse 
power. 

The full insulation of the main gear-cutting shop 
and the installation of new temperature and air-condi- 
tioning equipment have been completed, and the new 
gearshop to house the smaller hobbing machines and 
ancillary equipment will be finished this year. 


LAND PLANTS 

Seven turbo-alternator sets, twelve land water tube 
boilers and nine turbo-gas exhausters were put into 
service, as well as a variety of other plant; and geared 
turbines and water tube boilers were manufactured 
for three tanker vessels. 

The first gas turbine driven alternator, designed to 
run on either blast-furnace gas or oil, for use in the 
British steel industry, is now being erected at the 
Works of the Shelton Steel & Iron Co. Ltd. 

Present manufacture includes a turbo-alternator of 
10,000 K.W. of which the turbine will operate with a 
steam pressure of 3,000 lbs. per square inch and a 
temperature of 1,050° F., the highest steam pressure 
used in any steam turbine so far built in this country. 

Progress with the extended and improved manufac- 
turing facilities referred to last year, has been satis- 
factory, and these will be available for use at the 
beginning of 1959. 

The new design of sea-water evaporating plant 
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evolved after extensive development work shows 
great advance over previous types. A number of these 
plants have been sold for installation abroad. 


SHIP REPAIRING 

At Immingham and Grimsby eighty-nine ships of 
widely varying types were dry-docked. 

Work has now commenced on the new Henderson 
Graving Dock to be completed towards the end of 
1960 and Quay Extension which will be ready in 
April, 1959. 


NUCLEAR WORK 

Richardsons Westgarth Atomic Ltd. continued to 
investigate developments likely to be of interest to the 
Group from the point of view of production, and 
possible applications of atomic energy for ship- 
propulsion have been further studied. 

A first-class organisation and a highly skilled tech- 
nical staff have been built up by the Consortium, 
Atomic Power Constructions Ltd. with which we are 
associated, and excellent research facilities have been 
arranged at Heston. The combined technical and 
research facilities and manufacturing capacities of 
the member firms and associates now bear comparison 
with those of any of its competitors, 


GENERALLY 

During the year, the value of main contracts booked 
less cancellations exceeded £9,000,000. 

Despite the effects of the strike at the end of March 
and beginning of April last year, the supply of 
materials continued steadily to improve, so anxiety 
is now largely confined to but a few specialised items. 
Apart however from the marked fall in base metals 
and the recent minor reduction in steel prices, there 
is not yet much sign of a real fall in costs. 

Qualified technologists, design and drawing staff, 
skilled technicians, and. in certain categories, 
experienced labour, continue to be at a premium. 

The past year has provided possibly the most 
marked changes in the industrial field for over twenty 
years or more. 

So far, cancellations of orders for Marine Engines 
have been comparatively few, although several con- 
tracts have been suspended or deferred. This, with the 
rephasing or deferment of Government financial and 
other industrial capital programmes, will inevitably 
dislocate continuity and leave gaps to be filled in 
production programmes. 

Fiercer competition in all fields, both at home and 
abroad, must be expected and the difficulties of 
obtaining orders and earning profits will be greater. 
The position will be worsened if the present demands 
for a substantial increase in wages and a shorter 
working week lead to an increased wage bill un- 
matched by increased production. 

Copies of the Annual Brochure containing the 
Chairman's Review in full can be obtained from the 
Secretary, Richardsons, Westgarth & Co., Limited, 
Northumberland Engine Works, Wallsend. Northum- 
berland. 





SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 999 


ACROSS 26 ~— ones in the old monster ~ There’s a - — (9) 
et eee to harass (7) i 18 ‘A snappy kind of blind (7) 
ee oy ae. old 27 Caress the bird in .exemplary 21 Banter as in rot (5) 
fashion (7) 23 Unfriendly plant, but its occu- 


5 Puss has tea in a low broad hat (7) 

9 Model who might display mink 39 They harp on so! ( 
in a small way (7) 

10 You can get first-class lager on the 
return (7) 

11 Not the embarrassed language of 
the lover necessarily (10) 

12 One mast blow up the old city (4) 

13 Dear address as a rule (3) 

14 ‘I have often thought that a—— 
is born, as well as a poet’ (Steele) 


ibi! (7) 


(5-6) 7 The girl’s always going out! (5) —piastron. 24 Crater, 26 Reeded. 27 
17 8 ‘We must not make a—— of the Capacity, 28 Dotted. 29 Spirited. 


Nothing to pay on the containers 
(it) 


19 A grin from the haymaker ? (3) 
20 That bearded chum in U.S.A.? 


(4) 
22 Eltrut? (4, 6) 


A first prize of a copy of Chambers's’ Twentieth Century Dictionary and a 
a book token for one guinea will be 
opened on July 15. Address solutions: 


does it (4, 5) 
trimming (3-6) 


28 I’m in later, he “_ say (7) 


DOWN 
1 So ma’s had a rise in the island (5) 25 The sound of increased activity fj 
2 Crowd to look over the links? (9) 
3 They show a good deal 


4 Gray’s was, however, noiseless! (5) 
5 Fairy fashion celumns? (9) 
6 Land to visit or legve? (4) 


law’ (Shakespeare) (9) 
13 Put your foot down, but gently 4 Ogee. 6 Overton. 7 Wardrobe. 8 Bull- 


15 This ship seems to require careful Sceptred. 17 Apparent. 19 Rasteme. 20 


be awarded to the senders of the first two correct 
Crossword No. 999, 99 Gower St., Leadon, WC1. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary is recommended for Crosswords. shite. 











Solution oa July 18 





pants are in the pink! (5) i 
24 County Clare provides a 

deal of the spectacle at Wim- 

bledon (5) 


on the marshes (4) 
of skin 





SOLUTION OF No, 997 
ACROSS.—1 Watch-<dog. 5 Cobweb. 
Pevenscy. 10 Petrel. 12 Tariff. 13 ented. 


15 Gladstone-bag. 18 Copper-giance. 


DOWN.—1 Wapiti. 2 Tavern. 3 Handful. 


dogs. 11 Bentham. 


Corsair, 21 Strict. 22 Prayed. 25 Ramp. 
PRIZEWINNERS 
poouad exten of Mr. D. R. Appcrty, , Suddon Granee. Win- 


canton, and Mrs. Bowie, c/o ~ 
Sseamuke eons Road, Tullibody, Clackmanna 

















The Seven Ages of Woman 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 435: Report by Papoose 


A prize_of six guineas was offered for a companion piece to the seven ages of man in 
As You Like It, describing the seven ages of woman. 


RIGHTLY or wrongly I had the impression that 
competitors thought this an easy competition; 
actually the problem was to emulate William 
Shakespeare, no less. Few erred on the side of 
sentimentality; most were rather terrifyingly 
cynical. But Shakespeare was never bitter about 
mankind in general, and surely Jacques speaks 
with his tongue in his cheek. 

Nor is there anything strained about Shake- 
speare’s wit: clever effects are too superficial, for 
example, such ingenuity as Roger Till’s 

In class 

She learns th’arithmetic of counting heads . . . 

The Christian pagan of the modish mart. 
And also Goodwill’s analysis of the various belts 
requisite in a feminine career : 

And then a short-socked schoolgirl i in a bodice 

Named from the liberty she feels is lost . 
And so on. Reading this, one does not have the 
feel of Shakespeare, chiefly because of the lack of 
variety in the rhythm and the end-stopped lines. 
Those competitors who opened with a half-line 
got a better start, e.g. 

First the toddler, 

Gurgling, and ogling all attendant males. (P. M.) 

But again, measuring by this perhaps unfair 
yardstick, would Shakespeare, alive today, use in 
serious blank verse a vocabulary of modern 
slang? ‘Loud, pony tailed and trouser’d to the 
calf’ (H. A. C. Evans)—yes. “Trewed,’ ‘dollies,’ 
‘pop-eyed,” ‘face-lift'"—no. I speak under correc- 
tion. 

To return to the question of openings—com- 
mendations to the following: Gloria Prince, H. G. 
Legg, Barbara Brocklesby, James S. Fidgen. 
The last-named ended with a flourish, too, but 
flagged in midstream. Also commended, this time 
for their final lines, are: R. Kennard Davis (‘Sans 
eyes,.sans teeth, sans hair and sans atout!’), Rus- 
sell Edwards, Leo Spero (‘By years untouched 
... Sans husband... sans souci’) and Nan 
Wishart. 


Entertaining, but again too clever, were: Senex, 
David Drummond, W. G. Daish (‘Woman has 


seven ages. Be it said,/The eighth, her own, is 
secret till she’s dead.’). Also Willy Tadpole 
who might have been in the running for a 
prize if his female had not been too specialised : 
all women are not (Deo gratias!) intellectuals, nor 
are they all actresses or film stars or whatever it 
may be. This particularising prevented Audrey L. 
Laski from winning a clear two-thirds of the prize. 
No other.speech was so close to the original, but 
it was not sufficiently generalised. 

Perhaps the best single line came from G. J. 
Blundell : 

Fear’s mouse astir within her wainscot mind. 

It was the absence of such metaphors that gave the 
general impression of thinness and mediocrity to 
the blank verse, as well as a jejune modern 
vocabulary. This is where Alberick and J. A. 
Lindon scored. I also: enjoyed J. A. Lindon’s 
second entry which he termed ‘W. S. at the double.’ 
This and the third entry of J. E. Q. M. (‘Drooling 
Schooling Blooming Pooling Ruling Cooling 
Tombing’) were oases in the deserts of blank verse. 
Prize money to be equally divided among J. A. 
Lindon, Audrey L. Laski and Alberick. Commen- 
dations to all those with laudatory mention above, 
as also V. Langton, M. E. Nodder, J. Aitken and 
Guy Kendall. 


PRIZES 
(J. A. LINDON) 
Their world backs to a mirror, 
Quicksilvering the false fair comedy 
They play before’t. Of seven ages, first 
The silk-beribbon’d kitten at the glass, 
All dart and frolic, bright in party frock. 
And then the leggy schoolgirl, bitten-nail’d, 
Black-stocking’d, with her hockey-stick and 
books, 
Quite unreflecting. Then, pert in her teens, 
The mad-for-love, sly, boy- provoking miss, 
Eve’s counterpart. And-verv soon the bride, 
Love’s rosy image to the life. And then 
The wife and mother, grown a matron, seen 
’*Mid life itself. Next, darker to the sight, 
Though dyed and painted still, the grandmother, 
Old senile habit’s consort. And at last, 
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Her lovely form and former loveliness 

Alike all shrivel’d on a shrunken frame, 

The eset, blear-eyed and toothless mumbling 
cron 

In widow’ d and death-awaiting bombazine, 

As void of prospect as her dusty glass. 


(AUDREY L. LASK!) 


At first the infant 
Flirting and smirking in her frilly pink; 
The schoolgirl, with her books upon her head, 
And bright Palmolived face, hippily swaying 
Like Marilyn to school; the Beauty Queen 
Primed with her ripe statistics; then the starlet 
Full of strange whims and girded like the wasp 
Seeking the bubble reputation 
Even in the Sunday press; and then the actress, 
In fair thick sables with good ermine lined, 
Full of wise cracks and modern messages; 
Then comes the slim and polished divorcee 
Turning again towards boyish paramours 
And teaching them her arts. Last scene of all 
Is villa in Menton and mere oblivion. 
Sans roles, sans press, sans men, sans everything. 


(ALBERICK) 
So hath a woman seven ages. First, 
The merry moppet, on her mother’s knee 
Dandled and cosseted. Then, reluctant scholar, 
Long-shanked and inky, idle at her book, 
Wayward and mannerless at home. And next, 
The green girl, fretful, longing to be grown, 
Doting on sweetmeats and on pictured stars. 
Her fourth age shows the lovely budding virgin 
With vermeil-tinctur’d lips and finger nails, 
Ripe for love’s foison. Then, caught in the toils 
Of wedlock, faithful wife and loving mother, 
To cook, to wash, to mend, is all her care. 
Next, when her brood has taken wing, the matron, 
Staid in demeanour, given to good works 
And wise of counsel. Last of all, the grandam 
With silver locks and withered apple cheeks, 
Smiles sweetly when her children’s children cry, 
‘Beloved of the gods, she will die young 
Tho’ she should live to see her hundredth year!’ 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 438 
Set by R. Kennard Davis 


The practice of singing in the bath appears to 
be widespread, but so far, I believe, no one has 
composed a special song for the occasion. For the 
usual prize competitors are asked to supply a suit- 
able bathroom ballad. Limit: 20 lines. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
438,’ 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by July 15. 
Results by July 25. 





Classified advertisements must be pre- 


EAST RIDING OF YORKSHIRE 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. Appli- 
cations are invited for the post of ASSISTANT W.1, Important drawings, paintings and sculp- 


MARLBOROUGH, 17-18 Old Bond Street, 


paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 40 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 








APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


BBC requires Scriptwriter/Adaptor, Television 
in Glasgow. Work will include adaptation for 
television programmes of submitted and pub- 
lished material (plays novels and short stories); 
liaison with writers, and registry and despatch of 
submitted material. Opportunity for original 
writing. Qualifications : good education (prefer- 
ably to University standard), strong visual sense, 
proved creative ability and artistic judgment. 
Experience in television, films or theatre de- 
sirable. Appointment on trial for six months 
initially at salary £1,105 (higher if qualifications 
exceptional). Should extension be offered it will 
be for period of three years. Requests for appli- 
cation forms (erclosing addressed envelope and 
quoting reference G.708 ‘Spt.’) should reach 
Appointments Officer,. Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1., within five days. 








THE FOREIGN OFFICE wishes to appoint a 
TUTOR for discussions on British Policy and 
international relations with leaders of European 
public opinion at Wilton Park, Steyning. Sussex. 
Bilingual French essential, German Sciences also 
required. The post is unestablished., Accommo- 
da ion. Salary: £1,140 x £30—£1,170 x £35— 
£1,310 x £40—£1,430. Applications by September 
15th, to Ministry of Labour and National Ser- 
vice, Professional and Executive Register (Re- 
ference P.E.1325), Atlantic House, Farringdon 
Street, London, E.C.4, Only those selected for 
imerview will be informed. 





EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
MUSIC TEACHERS 


Applications are invited from suitably qualified 
persons for appointment as Teachers of Music 
on the staffs of the following schools, from Sep- 
tember, 1958, or as soon as possible : 


Bridlington St. George’s County Secondary 
ys’. 

Driffield County Secondary Boys’. 

Market Weighton County Secondary Mixed. 

Pocklington County Secondary Mixed. 

South Hunsley County Secondary Mixed. 

Main requirements will be to take choral sing- 
ing and to encourage appreciation and develop- 
ment of music generally in the Sc 1. Applica- 
tion forms may be obtained from the Chief 
Education Officer, County Hall, Beverley, and 
should be returned as soon as possible 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. Holborn Col- 
lege of Law, Languages and Commerce, Prince- 
ton Street, W.C.1 (formerly Princeton College 
of Languages). Owing to expansior® of work, 
and in preparation for the move to a new 
building, Two Heads of Department, Grade II, 
from 1 January, 1959 : 
1. Head of Department of Commerce and 
aw, Commercial qualifications, organising 
experience essential; commercial experience 
an advantage; Law qualification an asset. 
2. Head of Department of Modern Languages. 
Qualifications in modern latiguages, teach- 
ing experience, and organising ability re- 
quired (British nationality’ not essential). 
Burnham F-E. salary scale £1,400 x £50 to 
£1,600, plus London Allowance of either £36 or 
£48. Further particulars and application form, 
to+be returned by 25 July, 1958, from the 
Secretary. (1214). 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, W.C.2 
(Almost facing Charing Cross Station), All office 
staff (m. & f.). Typewriting, Duplicating. TEM 








LECTURER IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY in 
the Department of Psychiatry of the Faculty of 
Medicine. Candidates should have an Honours 
degree in Psychology with additional training or 
experience in Clinical Psychology. Salary on a 
scale £700 to £850 with membership of F.S.S.U. 
and Children’s Allowance Scheme. Applications 
should be sent not later than July 12th, 1958, to 
the Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, 
from whom further particulars and forms of 
application may be obtained. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 


EX-LT.-CDR., R.N.V.R., 50, ext. knowl. 
Europe, fluent French, German, good Italian, 
typing, a/cs., cooking, gardening, int. all arts, 
urgently requires job home or abroad.—Please 
write R. B., 57 Ebury St., S.W.1. 











EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


CONTEMPORARY ART SOCIETY — ‘THE 
RELIGIOUS THEME.’ C.A.S. Exhibition at the 
Tate Gallery, July 10th to August 2ist. 


‘THE RELIGIOUS THEME.’ Evening party for 
C.A.S. members and guests. Tate Gallery, July 
8th, 9 to midnight. Refreshments by candlelight, 
sales bar, Tickets 12s. 6d., guests 15s., from the 








Organising Secretary, C.A‘S., Tate Gallery, who : 


tures offered for sale-in Exhibitions of 19th and 
20th century European Masters—BONNARD, 
DEGAS, KOKOSCHKA, MATISSE, MUNCH, 
PICASSO, PISSARRO, RENOIR, ROUAULT, 
DE STAEL, UTRILLO, VAN GOGH, etc.. and 
two new sculptures by HENRY MOORE. Daily 
10-5.30. Sats. 10-12,30. 


THE WADDINGTON GALLERIES. THREE 
PAINTERS: Ivon Hitchens, Jack B. Yeats, 
Roderic O'Conor and COLOUR FORM and 
LINE, daily 10-6, Sat. 10-1.—2 Cork Street, 
London, W.1. 


WHITECHAPEL ART GALLERY : Alan Davie 
Retrospective, 1936-1958. Weekdays 11-6, Sum 
days 2-6, closed Mondays. Admission free. 
Adjoins Aldgate East Station. 








PERSONAL 


ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can be accepted up to Wednesday morn- 
ing for publication the same week. For rates, 
refer to the head of the first column. 


BED-WETTIING CAN BE STOPPED by won- 
derful new method. Free information.—Enurex 
Co., 119 Oxford Street, W.1. 











CANCER PATIENT (81292). Poor man (61), 
single and lonely, suffers also from epilepsy, is 
extremely deaf, and has very poor sight. Extra 
nourishment is greatly needed. Please help us 
to take care of him. Jewellery welcomed.— 
National Society for Cancer Relief, Appeal G.7, 
47 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 





will also be pleased to enrol new 
(one guinea). 

IVEAGH BEQUEST, KENWOOD, Exhibition 
of ALLAN RAMSAY, Painter-in-Ordinary to 
George III. Admission Free,. Weekdays. 10-7, 





Sundays 2.30-7. 210 bus from Archway or 


Golders Green stations. (1002). 

LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Bruton Street. W.1. 
CONTEMPORARY FRENCH PAINTINGS 
ON VIEW. Daily, 10-5.30; Sats., 10-1. 











HAS ERNIE missed your bond once more? 
Your pipe—*Tom Long’—and spirits soar. 


HIGHEST PRICES PAID for Coins and Medals, 
especially collections and gold. 1958 Cat. of 
English coins 9s. 3d. Bulletins 6d.—B. A. Seaby, 
65 Great Portland Street, Londen, W.1. 
LAN 3677) 


HUMANISM—a modern outlook. — Write to 
Ethical Union, 13 Prince of Wales Tce., W.8. 
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FOREIGN STAMPS, Approval books, singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also bought. — 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99. 


HOW SOON WILL MAN reach the moon? 
Why worry, when all the El -€id sherry is here 
on earth! (and the Fino Feira, too). 


KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post. Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning. — Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1. D.X. 

MICRO, CORNEAL AND CONTACT 
Specialists for over 20 years. Free booklet and 
details of easy payments. David Blackstone Ltd., 
115 Oxford Street, London, W.1. (Tel: GER 
531), 197 Regent Street, .W. oe Tetl.: REG 6693). 
Bramfies at Liverpool, 
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SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


AUTHORS MSS., any length typed in 7 days 
(4-day a a for urgent — 


stories, etc., by return. 

fully. checked. Great emphasis on accuracy “and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc, Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 

. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tion from/into all languages. Overnight service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE : DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE-—9 4.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. ‘and week-ends.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1. (GER 1067-9). 


es ae 2s. 6d. 1,000. eS 
assured. 











Glasgow, Derby, Leicester, Semi, etc., etc. 


‘PETER, darling, this is the second time we've 
passed this blasted oak. If you don’t stop at 
the next National Benzole station for a set of 
their new road maps, I'll get out and walk 
back home.’ 

‘SPECTATOR’ POSTAL SUBSCRIBERS chang- 
ing their address should send their new address 
to the Subscription Manager by Monday before 
the first issue affected. 

SPORTSMEN CAN ascertain when Northern 
— afe expected to win by writing to Box 
2995. 

THE GREATEST REWARD for a hard day's 
work is a good meal made better with 
RAYNER’S MANGO CHUTNEY—from all 
good grocers. 

TRUST A WOMAN Ww tempt your appetite 
with Burecss Anchovy Paste on buttered toast. 
Scrumptious ! 

“‘WATAPADS,’ Keep pot plants moist holidays 
and always. Put one under each pot—S for 10s., 
11 fer 206.—HARRODS Hort, Dept. 


























LITERARY 





YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR 
HOLIDAY 
Every, year people of*all ages, coached by the 
London School of Journalism, turn. their holi- 
day experiences to account by writing articles 
or Stories. Why not you? If you acquire the 
professional touch you can always make money 
with your pen. Free book and advice from : 
PROSPECTUS DEPARTMENT, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, 
19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, W.1. 
GRO 8250 


BOOKS. The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in this paper’s columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them, Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ ‘total published price, plus 
ls. 64. per volume for postage, should be 
sent to the Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 


FICTION-WRITING. We afe specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets. Prospectus free from Dept. B.23, 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House, Regent Street, London, W.1. 


DEMOCRACY’: An Essay on 
Liberty, by Massimo Salvadori. Out today. 
Cloth 15s., paper 5s. The best analysis of the 
free society written im recent years. Pall Mall 
Press. 


‘SPECTATOR’ INDEX. The full alphabetical 
index of contents and contributors to Volume 199 
of the ‘Spectator’ (July-December, 1957) is now 
available. —_ and-a remittance of Ss. pet 
copy semt to: The Sales Manager, 
The spectator Ltd., 99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.E 


WRITE FOR PROFIT, Send today for interest- 
ing free booklet. — The Regent Institute 
(Dept. 85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


YOUR WRITING Success begins with 
‘KNOW-HOW.’ FREE year’s subscription to 
Britain’s foremost magazine for Writers. Send 
for FREE R.3 ‘Know-How Guide to oe 
Success.’ No sale—No Fees tuition. 

School of Successful Writing Ltd., 

Bond Street, London, W.1. 


























“THE WEEK” 


the brilliant survey in 
The Observer every Sunday 
that gives you a clear per- 
spective on a whole week’s 
news in fifteen minutes’ easy 
reading. 


Let 
THE OBSERVER 
put the world in your hands 
Sunday 











POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Gert. of Educ. (all 
examining nee. London Univ..B.A., B.Sc., 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B. & B.D., 
Degrees, and Diplomas. Also for Law and 
tions. Prospectus from C.D. 
Parker, M.A., LL.D., Director of Studies, 
Dept. B92, Wolsey Hail, Oxford. (Est. 1894). 





SUMMER SCHOOLS 


FABIAN SUMMER SCHOOLS. Aug. 16-30. 
“Progress in a Democratic Society.” “The Chal- 
lenge of Co-existence. —Details : 11 Dartmouth 
Street, S.W.1. 








SHOPPING BY POST 





leamiasn. 55 B i 
MSS, TYPED. 2s. per thousand words, 6d. 
carbon—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington 








TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
TYPING MSS. 1s. 9d. 1,000 words.—-Mrs. K. 
Hesp, 306 Hykeham Road, Lincoln. 











EDUCATIONAL 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS.—Parents 
desiring vacancies and men and women seck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should » Prag 4 to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A, (2), Hon, Public Relations 
Committee. Incorporated eo of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hi 

‘ARIAL TRAINING, Intensive courses 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, Book-keeping and 
Secretaria! Practice. Prospectus : The a & 
County SecretarialCollege, 34 St. Giles. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations 














(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice mentioning 
exam, or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. 

SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, Addison . Road, 
W.14. PARK 8392. 








ABANDON DULL MEALS. HAWAIIAN 
PINEAPPLE SLICES IN EXTRA HEAVY 
SYRUP. One of our most notable offers. Fully 
equal to pre-war. 30 oz. tins, 6 for 33s. Post 
paid. — SHILLING COFFEE CO. LTD., 16 
Phitpot Lane, London, E.C.3. eo 
BLACK FOREST PINE ‘SILVAPIN.” The most 
exclusive NATURAL Pine Bath Tablets ever! 
Really superb fragrance. Guaranteed re 
ing. Try them today, you will be delighted. 
Now only 3s. 6d. per packet or £1 15s. per grand 
display box of 50 tablets. Delicious PINE- 
NEEDLE BATH SOAP. Attractive wooden gift 
box of 3 tablets, 16s. 6¢d.—From good chemists, 
stores, or RAVIKA LTD., 64 Aldermanpbury, 
London, E.C.2. 
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COLES OF MORTIMER STREET, renowned 
for beautiful WALLPAPERS, specialise also in 

ity paint, stocked in 24 interesting 
colours.—Write for paint colour card to Cole & 
Son (Wallpapers) Lid., 18 Street, 
London, W.1. 





GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM. Notwithstand- 
ing sensational new drug and serum discoveries 
the truth about garlic as a remedy for rheuma- 
tism stands firm, as it has stood for 5,000 years. 
Get to know GARLISOL non-taint garlic tablets 
for dissolving rheumatism at its roots, Send 
52s. 6d. for 1,000 tablets (six months’ treatment) 
and interesting booklet of home treatment with 


the aid of gariic.—Garlisol Company, Fairlight, 
. Sussex. 





PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s.. post is 6d. 
Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s luxurious quality (re- 
duced from 6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, Gold. 
Ladies’, 34 to 42 bust, men’s, 38 to 48. Patts. 
from Austin a Austin Smith, 36 Berkeley St., W.1 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant Hand-woven Damask 
Table Napery, Printed, Embroidered and Irish 
Hand-crochet Lace Luncheon Sets. Afternoon 
Teacloths, etc. Richly woven Dress and Suiting 
Linens in beautiful colours. Superb Bed Linens. 
Fine Diaper, Damask and Turkish Towels. 
Paste! shade reversible Linen Damask of charm- 
ing design for Bedspreads and Curtains. Iilus- 
trated catalogue from: ROSEMOYNE IRISH 
—— Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern 
ir 








BUY YOUR TEA AT WHOLESALE PRICE 
Gray’s Superfine Tea, for bem | popular 


RESTAURANTS 





with the Catering Trade, is ilabi 

for household use at astute price. 

Special 7 Ib. economy tin only 35s. post 

paid, Sample 1 Ib. sent gladly for 5s. 6d. 

c.w.o. Cash refunded if not delighted. Send 

also for our price list of Continental and 
Tropical Delicacies. 


DEPT. S.P., GREEN HILL, WORCESTER 


HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard; also 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS and 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cromwell 
Street, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 


NUTMEAT and Nutbrawn for delicious, salads 
and tasty protein dishes. 
Send for Recipe Booklet to 
Granose Foods Ltd., Watford, Herts. 











Labour 


Management 





practical methods of training. 


Edited by D. Cleghorn Thorson, M.A.(Edin) B.A.(Oxon) F.R.S.E. 
This is a symposium of-the writings of 22 of the nation’s experts in 
management and human relations. The common thread which binds their 
diverse contributions together is their belief that the intelligent study of 
management is essential if industry in this country is to increase its pro- 


ductivity and produce a contented labour force. The first part of the book 
deals broadly with what is involved in management and the second with 


From booksellers 35/- net 


Pitman 





Parker Street 





London WC2 




















MEN AT WORK 


The work of the Life-boat crew ts 
dangerous. They do it willingly. But 
without your help they cannot con- 
tinue to rescue 600 lives a year at sea. 
Funds are urgently needed: send you: 
contribution, however small, to: 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1 


Treasurer: 
His Grace The Ouke of Northumberland 
Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, 


"BE. MC. T.D.. MA. 











ah a ge RESTAURANT OF SOHO. Weil 
wn to connoisseurs of G: Food and Wi 
GERrard 2829. a . ead 








ACCOMMODATION 


SHARE-A-FLAT LTD,, 175 Piccadilly, W.1. 
HYD 2545. WE FIND THE RIGHT PERSON, 











HOTELS 


AMBASSADORS» “HOTEL, W.C.1. Bed and 
Breakfast. Single room 28s., double room 54s. 
No surcharge. Near King’s Cross, Euston and 
St. Pancras Stations Euston 1456. 

BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Ciift. 
Tel.: 1944. 33 rms. 150 yards sea front, Gdns. 
Putting Green. Garages. Superlative food. 
June, 9 gns.; July /Aug., 10-12 gns. 





GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, FARMS, 


LITTLE 
HOTELS on and off the beaten track round 


Britain’s coast and country, 5s. Postage 4d.— 
VICTOR HILTON, Harbourside, TORQUAY. 


HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BED & BARD. 7 days 4-star hotel, St Stratford, 
and seats for all 5 plays. Sept. 21-28 and Oct. 
11-18. All in, 22 gns.—Write now, Dlyrian Tours, 
Blue Gates, Chertsey Bridge, ‘Surrey. 
EDINBURGH. Superb four-bed flat vacant July- 
August, Huge private garden view Crass Holly- 
rood, Forth. £5 weekly head.— Box | 3027. 


1, 300 MILES SOUTH 
TO THE SUN 
ONLY £59 RETURN! 
MADEIRA 
Searching for something out of the ordinary this 
year? Here, then, is a golden opportunity to 
visit Madeira, the most beautiful sub-tropical 
island in the world, where you can enjoy a 
luxury holiday at considerably reduced fares. 
Every hotel offers reasonable rates and retains 
a high standard of comfort, food and service. 
It is never too late to holiday in Madeira. 
See your Travel Agent now or contact 
AQUILA AIRWAYS 
62 Brompton Sane London; S.W.3. 
Tel KENsi 4567. 


PONY TREKING among the beautiful hilis of 
the Scottish Borders. What an Ideal Holiday ! 
Season until ist November. Brochure with 

sure from TOFTCOMBS HOTEL "BIGGAR. 
SEPTEMBER IN BRITTANY. Hotel de ia 
Plage, ERQUY, Cétes-du-Nord—recommended 
by Michelin and Club des Auberges de France, 
‘official classification—offers British guests 
Special terms during the month: Pension, Frs. 
1,500-1,600, including service and taxes. Generous 
and excetient table; BB prion | wine list at fair 


Fine cliff and 


woodland walks. St. Malo 35 miles, — Write 
M. M. Veillet. 


TENSION AND NERVOUS STRESS 


CHARLES B. LAW 
PSYCHOTHERAPIST 


12 Harman Drive, N.W.2 
GLAdstone 0382 
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Some Books Published This Year 


Thomas Telford 
L. T. C. ROLT 


Author of Isambard Kingdom Brunel 
The biography of the great road and canal builder of the English Industrial Revo- 
ution. 
‘Mr. Rolt has scored a second success, following his Brunel volume, in making 
nother of the )\eroes of engineering construction breathe again.’’—G/asgow Herald. 
Book Society Recommendation 


25s. net 


The Man Who Presumed 


A Biography of Henry M. Stanley 
BYRON FARWELL 


“The account of the descent of the Congo—the rapids, the fever, the hunger, 

the continual attacks from the natives—is as exciting as anything in Fenimore 

Cooper, of whom, in fact, it reminds us.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 
Illustrated 25s. net 








Nansen 
LIV NANSEN H@YER 


“His daughter has stimulatingly drawn a picture of one whose place is secure 
beside Scott and Shackleton among the greatest explorers of all time, and one 
who, take him for all in all, was a man.’’—Scotsman. 

30s. net 


j. G. COZZENS 
By Love Possessed 


“Tt’s ten times better than the average run of good American novels . . . The best 
novel we’re likely to have from America this year . . . or next.”—JOHN 
METCALF (Sunday Times). 

. a thumping great opus, perhaps a masterpiece.” —J. B. PRIESTLEY 
(Reynold’s). 


“ 


18s. net 


Some earlier novels by 


j. G. COZZENS 


are being re-issued in uniform editions. The following are now ready 
GUARD OF HONOUR 
MEN AND BRETHREN 
ASK ME TOMORROW 


Two By Two 
MARTHA GELLHORN it 


“. . . It is a brilliant and varied book, in which the author exercises every 

aspect of her considerable talerit.”-—Queen. 

“*. . » Miss Gellhorn has a brisk narrative style, her writing is founded on the 

sure belief that human relationships are the essentials of life.”—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 


18s. net 
12s. 6d. net 
12s. 6d. net 





16s. net 





Earl of Sunderland, Robert Spencer 
J. P. KENYON, Ph.D. 


“_ .. for the first time, we obtain from this book a vivid sense of Sunderland as 
he truly was . . . based on meticulous scholarship . . . always virile, authoritative 
ind memorable . . . Historians will naturally be absorbed by it and so will 
sveryone else who is interested in men and politics.’-—J. H. PLUMB (Sunday 
Times). 

45s. net 


The Man on the Rock 
FRANCIS KING 


“I shall be surprised if, a few years hence, his name is not one of the biggest 

in English fiction . . . If 1958 brings us a novel better than this, it will do well.” — 

ELISABETH BOWEN (Tatler). 

“. .. It is so lifelike that one begins to rest theories upon it as though it were 
indeed life.’"—HILARY CORKE (Listener). 
15s. net 





Call to Istanbul 


The Life of Lyman MacCallum 
CONSTANCE PADWICK 


Through his letters and those of his friends there shows a man of great character 

and good humour, with a real and natural love of people, a devotion to Turkey 

and hers, deeply appreciative of beauty, kind unassuming, and greatly loved. . 
Published on Monday 16s. 6d. net 


The Dark Tower 
ERNST PAWEL 


“The ‘Organisation Man’ rebels . . .. powerful, accurate, tense novel.” — 

Evening Standard. 
‘Main characters sharply credible . . . dialogue pithy and true.’”"—Sunday Times. 
“This novel sticks in the mind as clever and forceful.’’—The Times. 


15s. net 





The Cardijn Story 


A study of the life of Mgr Joseph Cardijn and the J.O.C. Movement which 
he founded 


MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


Cardijn founded his movement, the Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne (the Young 
Christian Workers), in the face of intense opposition and only as the result of 4 
a direct appeal to the Pope. He anticipated what we know today as the lay 
apostolate, with its fresh view of the relations between clergy and laity, the 
living liturgical movement and the missionary concept of the ways and means 
of bringing Christ again to the secularised masses. 


Published on Monday Illustrated 


A History of London Life 
MITCHELL AND LEYS 


‘The information is presented in an engaging style . . . the book is beautifully 
produced, and copious illustrations are chosen with skill.”—J. B. MORTON 
(Time and Tide). 


15s. net 





Illustrated 25s. net 


The Excavations at Qumran 


J. VAN DER PLOEG, O.P. 
Professor of Hebrew at Nijmegen University 


An authoritative assessment of the Dead Sea Scrolls by a Scholar who played 


a leading part in the discoveries. 
16s. 6d. net 








Strategic Air Raid 
Low Level! Mission 
LEON WOLFF 


“A hair-raising story with an immaculate, unbiased dissection of the row that 

followed America’s worst aerial defeat.’”°—Reynold’s News. 

**, .. a book of compelling interest . . ."-—Mercantile Guardian. ei 
18s. net 


The Man in the Death Cell 
The Face of Justice 
CARYL CHESSMAN 


Ten years in the condemned cell at San Quentin, the amazing Caryl Chessman 
continues to evade execution and to write books. How this latest sensational 
volume was smuggled out of prison is still a mystery. 

18s. net 


The Antarctic 
Antarctic Night 
JACK BURSEY 


Lt.~Commander Bursey makes a unique personal comparison between the 
primitive exploring conditions of other days with dogs, and the more mechan- 
ised operations of the 1950’s with sno-cats. He has led or accompanied American 
Antarctic expeditions continuously for some thirty years. 

Illustrated 18s. net 




















